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Our Business is PEOPLE 


Over 750,000 persons and their , 
families are benefiting from the : 4 . 
protection and security provided by 
one or more of Pilot Life’s services. 
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Tom W. ts a 
SMILE 
COLLECTOR 





LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI"... official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation...another public-service con- 
tribution sponsored in his community by The Equitable Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT « ABC NETWORK 





Some men paste stamps in albums. Others go in for old 
coins or match covers. Tom W. collects smiles. 

And since he’s been an Equitable Society representative 
for over 20 years, the collection of his “album” is getting 
to be a pretty sizable one. 

They’re the smiles of youngsters in college — of widows 
and old folks who don't need to ask for charity—of busi- 
ness men and house owners who have found that the dol- 
lars they put into life insurance with Tom's advice and 
counsel are the wisest dollars they ever spent. 

Come to think of it, who has a better right to be calleda 
GOOD CITIZEN than a representative of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society like Tom W....a man whose life 
work has been of such immeasurable benefit to so many 


of his fellow citizens? 


» ~ ae 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a 
representative of The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


serves his community by selling life insurance. 


» 


THE. EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


OF THE/UNITED: STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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EMU MANAGEMEM 2 


HE life insurance business 1s 

essentially a business involv- 

ing human beings—more so 
than most other businesses. 
therefore early recognized that it was 
essential to study the relations be- 
tween the physical history of indi- 
viduals who were insured and their 
mortality record. At first, such re- 
search studies in the United States 


It was 


were done within each company, 
hased on the records of that com- 
pany. 


But by 1900 the Actuarial Society 
organized a study of the records of a 
group of companies covering policy- 
owners from 1870 to 1900. It in- 
cided the relation of occupation, 
residence, build and other items to 
mortality. The study gave new and 
highly significant facts in regard to 
weight-—especially when the weight 
was what was popularly called in the 
vicinity of “the bay window.” 


Medico Actuarial Studies 


Ten years later, the Actuarial So- 
ciety joined with the Medical Direc- 
tors Association in a very broad and 
detailed study known as the Medico 
Actuarial Mortality Investigation. 
Again, new information developed, 
this time putting great emphasis on 
heart cases. Later, two more insti- 
tutional studies made further refine- 
ments in this problem of mortality. 

From these studies came new in- 
formation to assist in better under- 
writing of risks—to avoid the losses 
which faulty underwriting would 
necessarily produce. 

From these studies came the reali- 
zation of the importance of know- 
ing more about heart cases and from 
that realization came the wide use 
of such new instruments as blood 
pressure, electrocardiograms and the 
X-ray, all of which came to be used 
by life insurance companies in order 
to prevent avoidable mortality losses. 
_ Today the underwriting executive 
in the home office acts on knowledge 
acquired through this long and ex- 
pensive research program. So thor- 
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JOHN MARSHALL HOLCOMBE, JR. 
Managing Director, Agency Management Assn. 


oughly accepted is the recognition 
that underwriting decisions are 
based on facts that not even the most 
disappointed and irritated agent fails 
to recognize that the home office 
knows whereof it speaks. 

‘rom this very brief recital of re- 
search in the problems of underwrit- 
ing and mortality, three points are 





of significance for my purpose to- 
day— : 

First, these studies followed accu- 
rately the motto of the Actuarial So- 
ciety—"“The work of science is to 
substitute facts for appearances and 
demonstrations for impressions.” 

Second, new knowledge came 
from the pooling of the records of 
many companies and gave the 
foundation for sounder operation of 
underwriting than could have been 
achieved if the records of only one 
company had been studied. 

Third, of great importance was 
the cooperation between the actu- 


aries and the medical officers which 
made these results of such signifi- 
cance. 

But whereas the problems of un- 
derwriting were analyzed by men 
trained in such work, another great 
division of our business was left 
largely to develop its operations 
through trial and error. This divi- 
sion dealt with human beings, as did 
the underwriters, but the problems 
had many complexities not present 
in underwriting matters. 


Agency System 


The so-called American Agency 
System was inaugurated on the 
thesis that the British system of 
establishing a life insurance com- 
pany and then letting the public 
seek its services largely on their own 
volition could be changed for the 
better in Canada and the United 
States through the use of men who 
were to solicit directly the patronage 
of the public. Growth was rapid in 
the middle part of the 19th Century, 
especially in the number of agents 
who represented the companies. The 
ereat “race for volume”’ in the later 
vears of the last Century was not 
alone for new business, it was also 
for new agents. 

The whole agency process grew 
and expanded rapidly but was 
shrouded in unknowns. There was 
considerable mystery surrounding 
each operation, and it was believed 
that agents succeeded or failed for 
reasons not capable of investigation. 
Other departments, already pos- 
sessed of accurate and wide knowi- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Management—Continuved 


edge of their affairs, tended, often 
with good reason, to look at agency 
management as a department which 
was operated on hunch and guess- 
work. Perhaps one connected with 
agency work, as I am, _ should 
frankly say that the agency depart- 
ment itself was often glad not to 
have a careful irvestigation of its 
affairs made by men in other de- 
partments of the home office. 


5 STEPS 
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SUCCESS 
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ADVISORY 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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A General Agency Company 





1910 came suggestions 
that salesmanship and sales man- 
agement in life insurance could be 


But, by 


analyzed. By 1915, the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
had a committee on “Scientific 
Salesmanship.” The use of the word 
“scientific” connoted a vast change 
from the traditional approach to 
agency affairs. Not fully under- 
stood at the time, we can now see 
through the advantage of a thirty- 
five year view what it meant 
namely that agency management 
could be studied, that from 
studies, it was reasonable to hope 
that there could be built an organ- 
ization both in the home office and 
in the field which would serve the 
public better and at a decreased cost 
of operation. 


such 


Actuarial Help 


Since then, individual companies 
have recognized the need for anal- 
ysis of their agency operations. 
Many companies today have trans- 
ferred one of their actuaries from 
his traditional department to the 
agency department, while others 
have used economists and other 
trained men in analytical work on 
the staff of the agency department 
in the home office. Such men have 
assembled the facts of agency oper- 
ations in their companies and have 
studied them with a degree of care 
not dreamed of twenty-five vears 
ago. In fact, the head of the agency 
department of a quarter of a century 
ago was not usually an executive 
officer of the company. He was an 
appointed officer with the title of 
superintendent of agents. Today, 
he is a ranking officer of the com- 
pany, usually with the rank of vice 
president and has been trained in 
things which his predecessors of 
some years ago rarely, if ever, con- 
sidered—such things as department 
budgets, forward planning, increased 
control over all agency operations, 
detailed analysis of the money in- 
vested in them, studies of turnover 
of managers and agents, and many 
other such things. 

Gradually the mystery of agency 
management has been dispelled, as 
careful study has let in the light of 
knowledge. Such results as volume 
of business or lapse rates have been 
studied in order to find out the 





causes behind them. When the 
causes have been changed, the re- 
sults have been altered, sometimes 
drastically. 

But all such studies of agency af- 
fairs in individual companies were 
just as limited as were the early 
studies by single companies in un- 
derwriting problems. It was_ not 
until 1922 that a group of 13 com- 
panies concluded that the business 
would benefit from a central organ- 
ization which was christened “Sales 
Research Bureau.” There were two 
basic purposes in the minds of the 
organizers of the Research Bureau 

-first that it was both wise and pos- 
sible to use scientific 
studying agency questions; second, 
that to do it in a central office would 
give a wider spread of experience 
and reduce the money which each 
company would contribute to make 
the studies which were required. 

A quarter of a century of experi- 
ence has proven the wisdom of those 


research in 


two purposes. 


Problems 


In the earlier days of the bureau, 
[ was frequently asked by compan) 
officers—“What do you mean by 
problems in agency management 
which you can study?” Today the 
question is not what problems can 
we find which are capable of anal- 
vsis, but which of the many which 
we now recognize, shall we stud) 
in a given time. 

In recent years, there has been a 
very great increase in the pressure 
on agency management to decrease 
its costs and improve its procedures 
because of the rapidly shrinking 
return on such investments as se- 
curities and mortgages and the de- 
creasing opportunity to secure mor- 
tality savings. Over many of these 
important factors in the expense ot 
operating a company, the officials 
have no control. Over agency man- 
agement there is an opportunity tor 
wise control and the more research 
that is done, the wiser that contro! 
can be. 

Not only must we decrease costs 
of operation, but we must give better 
results to the public. This 1s true 
because modern life has become 
much more complicated and life in- 
surance, in its effort to keep always 
abreast of changing conditions, !5 
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constantly attempting to cover both 
new and increased needs. There is 
another vital reason why we must 
have a sales force which does a 
better job for the public than it has 
in the past and that is that we have, 
in recent years, told the public 
through every possible vehicle that 
our agents are able to do things 
which were undreamed of even a 
few years ago. We are telling this 
through our individual and cooper- 
ative advertising, including the ex- 
cellent work of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, and we are telling it im 
many other ways. The final result 1s 
that the agency department is under 
the clear necessity of developing a 
sales force which can make good on 
these actual or implied promises. 


Results Unpredictable 


Results of research are always 
necessarily unpredictable. It was 
true of studies which life insurance 
made in underwriting. It is true of 
medicine and in mining and every- 
where else that research is used. In 
recent months, we have been study- 
ing the records of a considerable 
number of companies to learn some- 
thing about the results achieved by 
a large group of agents, especially 
to trace the production of a group oi 
lull-time ordinary agents who were 
hired in 1946. From this study, we 
now know that at the end of three 
vears we have lost about 75% of 
these agents. We know further that 
of the 25° who remained with us 
during the whole of the three years, 
production of paid business in the 
second quarter tends to be somewhat 
above the paid business in the first 
quarter, but thereafter throughout 
the period of three years, there is a 
sight tendency downward in the 
records of these men who remain 
with us. This is a most disturbing 
discovery because it was natural to 
assume that all the great recent in- 
crease in our training and super- 
visory work would achieve a gradual 
improvement as the man stayed with 
us. Obviously, something is wrong, 
and it is the work of our organiza- 
tion in the months immediately 
ahead to study various groups of 
agents until we find a group where 
the reverse of the usual experience 
is true. When we have found a 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Connecticut General writes substandard up 
to 500% mortality rating, and large 
amounts are issued even at the highest 
ratings. Extra premiums have recently been 
substantially lowered. 





Connecticut General has recently extended 
substandard limits to cover ages 61 to 65 — 
up to 250% rating and up to 25 thousand or 
90 thousand depending on rating. 


Substandard term insurance is issued 
by Connecticut General up to 200% 
rating, with maximum limits as high 
as for permanent plans. 





Without cost to you this kind of help is available through the Extra Man 


i aa aieeneaindan deacmeninnimenee 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


THE EXTRA MAN TYPIFIES 
SPECIALIZED HELP YOU AS A 
BROKER OR SURPLUS WRITER 
CAN SECURE FROM YOUR 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL OFFICE 


Connecticut 


General 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Added 
POWER 


for 


(guardian Producers 


Improved Waiver of Premium and 


$10 Disability Income Provisions 


@ Our regular $10 per $1,000 monthly income to age 
65—then Policy Matures As An Endowment For 
The Face Amount. 


@ A modern definition of “total” disability. 


@ New low waiver rates for men or women. 


Term Policies 


@ New term to 70 as well as regular term policies at 
very low premiums. 


@ Waiver and disability income available on these 
term policies. 


@ Increased first year commissions. 
@ Liberal conversion privileges. 


New Family Income Agreement 


@ $20 per month per $1,000 on all permanent plans 
as well as $10 per month—both still independent 
of the basic policy proceeds. 


The 
GUARIDIAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


50 Union Square New York 3, New York 
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N ATTEMPTING to get new 

men in production, we assume, 

of course, that they have been 
well selected. If not, this immedi- 
ately begins to show up in the pre- 
liminary training and in getting the 
new man into production. 

Speaking of preliminary training, 
and particularly of young men, we 
are coming more and more to the 
belief in our agency that too much 
traning at the very beginning is 
more detrimental than helpful. It 1s 
conceivable, for example, that a be- 
ginner might spend five years in 
traning and then end up by never 
slling a single policy. We, there- 
fore, endeavor to try to get the new 
man into production as early as pos- 


sible . . . at least by the third or 
fourth week, varying with indi- 
viduals. 

Tough Job 


This job we have of training and 
getting men into production is not 
easy. In fact, it is hard work. Re- 
cently I have been reading the 
LIAMA book published last July 
and reprinted in September entitled 
“Managing an Agency.” On page 
82 is a quotation from Arnold Ben- 
nett that I would like to quote. It 
goes as follows: 


“The most important preliminary 
to the task of arranging one’s life 
so that one may live fully and 
comfortably within one’s daily 
budget of twenty-four hours is the 
calm realization of the extreme 
difficulty of the task, of the sac- 
rifices and endless effort which it 
demands. I cannot too strongly 
insist on this. If you are not pre- 
pared for discouragements, if you 
will not be content with a small 
result for big effort, then do not 
begin. Lie down again and re- 
sume the uneasy doze which you 
call your existence.” 


I believe this is absolutely true in 
our job of recruiting, training and 
supervising. 


For July, 1950 


KENNEY E. WILLIAMSON, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Peoria, Illinois 


To get our man into production, 
he must have knowledge, the proper 
attitude, skill and good habits. These 
are all four very important, but at 
the start, we believe that attitude, 
skill, and habits are more important 
than knowledge, and that perhaps we 
are inclined to give our new men 
too much knowledge at the begin- 
ning and not enough attitude, skill, 
and good work habits. 





We all make mistakes and we 
have plenty of them, but we have 
had a modest success in _ getting 
twelve new men into production 
since the war. This is out of a total 
of 16 recruited. Four of these quit 
or failed at various stages from one 
month to two years. Perhaps. it 
would be of help to someone to give 
a brief recital of how each of these 
twelve men started and what meth- 
ods he and we have used. 

At this point it would be well to 
mention that we believe young men 
in particular and perhaps most be- 
ginners, should start as package 
salesmen and do very elementary or 
simple programming at most. Of 
course, we find all kinds of situa- 
tions ; for example, a beginner may 
team up with an experienced man 





to work jointly on the new man’s 
prospects and let the experienced 
man do the programming. There 
are other cases in larger cities where 
the new man can learn an audit ap- 
proach, get policies for audit only 
and work jointly with an experi- 
enced agent in the field of auditing 
and programming. We have fol- 
lowed the practice in our agency 
during the first two or three years 
of offering to work jointly with new 
men giving to the new man the en- 
tire credit for the business sold. 
This includes the services of Bouse 
Reuling, myself, and a paid super- 
visor, Bob Leu. In other instances, 
we have paid some of our experi- 
enced men on a daily basis to work 
with men away from Peoria. 


Package Selling 


Getting back to package selling, 
the most useful tools our men have 
been using are the Unit Security 
Plan, or the $2.00 a Week Savings 
Plan, the Mortgage Protection Plan 
and the Company proposals. Some 
of our men have found the Visual 
Aid Material of Pictorial Publishers, 
Inc. at Indianapolis helpful and more 
especially the one entitled “You Will 
Earn a Fortune Between Your First 
and Last Pay Check,” “The Spring- 
board to Security,” which is their 
visual presentation of using Social 
Security, and the third one is “In 
Your Footsteps,” along with a 
fourth entitled, “A. Mother’s Time.” 
In the use of proposals we have 
found that some of our men have 
used them quite successfully, in fact, 
do not like to sell without them, but 
overall, the Unit Security Plan, or 
the $2.00 a Week Plan has been the 
most successful individual tool in 
getting new men into production in 
package selling. People are not in- 
terested in life insurance as such, 
nor in protection as such, but most 
people are interested in saving 
money, which is the approach used 
in selling a savings plan. 

(Continued on the next page) 





New Man Production—Continued 


Getting back to these twelve new 
men, Number One, age 39 with two 
years of college, has been under con- 
tract for 4% years in a town of 
20,000, ten miles from Peoria. He 
started without knowing much about 
life insurance, but was AAA in atti- 
tude, skill in selling, and work habits. 
He has sold almost exclusively 
through the use of proposals and 
during 1949 paid for 137 cases for 
a volume of $546,000 and premiums 
of $19,740. In doing this, he used 
217 company proposals. 

Agent Number Two, age 28, col- 
lege graduate, started 334 years ago 
in a town of 50,000 ninety miles 
from Peoria and began package sell- 
ing with the Unit Security plan. He 
was a good student, learned rapidly, 
but avoided complicated program- 
ming. After six months he had sold 
$150,000, and we enrolled him in 
the Purdue Marketing Institute. 
His production has gone up stead- 
ily, and in 1949 he paid for $428,000. 
Package selling got him started, and 
he used only one proposal this past 
year. 


Agent Number Three, age 40, 
started in Peoria three years and ten 
months ago and was formerly a 
barber with little education. In the 
first six months he learned and 
used the Unit Security plan very 
skillfully. In 1949 he paid for $311,- 
000, using 118 proposals. 


Young 


Agent Number Four, age 26, col- 
lege graduate, started two years and 
two months ago in a town of 1,200 
people. His selling from the start 
has been package selling with Unit 
Security and Company proposals. 
He has a wide acquaintanceship in 
rural communities and after two 
years is still doing mostly package 
selling with some simple program- 
ming. His production in 1949 was 
$224,000. For this amount he used 
42 proposals. 

Agent Number Five, age 23, and 
a college graduate, started in a com- 
munity of 40,000 two years and 
three months ago. He was a slow 
starter with one weakness in clos- 
ing. He has a fine mind, is an ex- 
cellent student and very resourceful. 





The Friendly Company of Distinction 






E. W. MILLHOLLAND 
Columbus, Ohio 


Regarded as one of our finest career life underwriters, Emmett W. Mill- 
holland, associate of the prominent J. W. Millholland Agency of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, joined The Ohio National in 1929 immediately following his 


graduation from Ohio State University. 


An ONLI for twenty years, C. W. Mason of the H. C. Brogan 
Agency, Lansing, Michigan, has built his underwriting success on skillful 


programming of life insurance needs. 









The VAIO NATION 


presents The ROLL CALL of 


U-MI 


* Quality Award Win- 
ners selected yearly 
by The National As- 
sociation of Life Under- 
writers and the Life 
Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 
















His enthusiasm carries him over all 
obstacles. He started with package 
selling and has gradually worked 
into simple programming and has 
sold a fair amount of business life 
insurance. His production was 
$406,000 for 1949, but he only re. 
quested five proposals. ; 

Agent Number Six, age 24, col- 
lege graduate, started in a com. 
munity of 40,000 with agent number 
five who started nine months ahead 
of him. They office together and 
work together with very little fric. 
tion, but agent number six is doing 
much more in the way of advanced 
programming and is the leading 
member of the agency in the use of 
Design for Security. He began pro. 
yramming a little earlier than any 
of the other younger members. His 
production in 1949 was $291 ,()), 
and requested no proposals. 

Agent Number Seven, age 28 
college graduate, started in a com- 
munity of 60,000 and was quite suc- 
cessful during his first six months in 
particular as a package salesman. 
He began to get into auditing and 
programming too soon and we fave 
had considerable difficulty with him 
since that time. In fact, he is on 
the border line of failure at. this 
moment because of trying to become 
an expert in programming and aul- 
ysis too early. Had he remained 
as a package seller continuouslr to 
date during the past year and a half, 
we believe that he would not be in 
the difficulty he is at present. Dur- 
ing 1949 he requested 59 proposals, 
and produced $231,000 of busiress. 
Another cause for this man’s failure, 
and a much more important cause, 
has been his unwillingness to folow 
instructions. We believe that one of 
the early signs of difficulty is the 
unwillingness of any recruit to cbey 
instructions to the letter. Of course, 
this quality, or habit, is one to dis- 
cover in selection and early training. 
In this case, it did not develop right 
away. We should certainly ask our- 
selves this question in selecting a 
new man, “Is he constituted so that 
he will follow instructions ?” 

Agent Number Eight, age 25, col- 
lege graduate, started a year and 
five months ago in a city of 40,000 
people. He has done largely package 
selling with some simple program- 
ming. He has used a reasonable 
number of proposals and sells largely 
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protection to farmers and retirement 
income contracts to salaried city em- 
loyees. His production in 1949 was 
$228,800, with 34 proposals. 

Agent Number Nine, age 26, col- 
lege graduate, located in a city of 
70,000 has done a fine job of simple 
programming. He is selling largely 
young married men, but does not 
spend a lot of time in complicated 
detailed programming. His produc- 
tion for ten months is $188,000 and 
in seven months last year requested 
eleven proposals. 

Number Ten, age 24, college grad- 
uate, is single, has been doing largely 
package selling with some simple 
programming. He is in a town of 
15000 people and has paid for 
$167,000 in eight months. During 
this eight months he used 140 pro- 
posals. He enrolled in Southern 
Methodist Marketing School in Dal- 
las March 30. 

Number Eleven, age 24, a col- 
lege graduate, single, located in Pe- 
ora, is selling largely savings and 
mortgage coverage. He is now in 
Purdue Marketing School and has 
jus: completed the first five weeks 
period. His production last year for 
eight months was $120,000 using 86 
proposals. 

Agent Number Twelve, age 31, 
is working in four small towns, the 
largest of which, his home, has 2,- 
(0 inhabitants. In six months he 
has paid for $127,000 on a package 
selling basis with 17 proposals. 


Mental Attitude 


The total paid for volume of these 
twdve men is $3,274,298 for 1949. 
Fo the first two months of 1950, 
they have paid for $639,000. All but 
twe of them are married and all but 
twe have been using the Design for 
Setrity as an approach and in pro- 
granming logical prospects. About 
$60,000 of business was done in the 
last half of 1949 but these ten men 
whe are using Design for Security 
and we believe this selling tool has 
ben extremely helpful. 

Now, I would like to say just a 
fer words about attitude, skills, and 
habits. There is no question in any 
of our minds but that mental atti- 
tule is the most important factor in 
anyone's success in our business. It 
mist be created, fostered, nour- 
ished, and constantly 


preserved 
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the fishing was as good as the advertisements said, we barely had time 
to sample it. Instead, we explored a brand new world—a world of pros- 
perous, bustling cities and farm communities in which people LIVED! 


“Everywhere we drove we met friendly people—folks who were 
sure of themselves and their future. They knew they lived in a country 
that offered the greatest opportunities in America. We saw wealth— 
both real and potential at every turn. 


“Back in Denver | called on a number of Insurance Companies. 
Capitol Life offered the most secure future—the kind we were looking 
for. For us, returning home meant only one thing—packing! Today, 
we’re happily settled in one of the most thriving cities in Arizona. The 
family’s health, my income—our entirely NEW way of living—everything 
has improved far beyond our greatest hopes.” 


To qualified Field Underwriters and Agency Managers in search of 
a NEW way of life, our agency expansion program offers genuine 
economic security. 





Write us for complete details. 


She CAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 





What... 
NO FISH? 


” ..Who ever heard of 
showing a fishing picture 
with no fish? But we don’t 
mind. Now that we’re living 
in the West there’s a hun- 
dred tomorrows in which to 
fish and live like we always 
dreamed about. 


“Just two years ago this 
July my wife and | decided 
to try the fishing in Colo- 
rado—our first trip West. If 





THOMAS F. DALY Il 


Assistant to the President 


HOME OFFICE - DENVER 








among our representatives. It is our 
job to give the new man the right 
mental attitude to begin with and it 
is also our job to see that he con- 
tinues to maintain that attitude. 
During periods of discouragement, 
we must give him encouragement. 
We must keep getting him back on 
the track when he deviates just the 
least bit from a good start in straight 
thinking. He must be convinced that 
his work is of extreme importance 
in our American way of life. He 
must understand that it is not only 
his privilege, but his duty to render 
adequate life insurance service, by 
providing adequate coverage for all 


people to whom he has the slightest 
chance of selling. The proper men- 
tal attitude will give him the desire 
and willingness to develop skills and 
maintain good work habits. It will 
enable him to overcome all obstacles 
that may arise in his path. As has 
been said so many times, people can 
do things if they want to enough. 
The will to win stems from the 
proper mental attitude. 

New men with the right mental 
attitude must also develop selling 
skills. They must have prepared 
presentations. They must have a 


(Continued on page 84) 











HE greatest waste in the sell- 
ing of life insurance lies in the 
tremendous amount of time con- 
sumed in the transportation of the 
agent from one prospect to the next, 
and in the waiting required in the 
office or the store of a busy prospect. 
The telephone eliminates both of 
these delays because any telephone 
call ordinarily will receive a man’s 
immediate attention. Furthermore, 
a phone call on a person who is a 
little distance away takes about two 
minutes ; a personal call on the same 
individual may consume as much as 
two hours. 

There is also an obvious psycho- 
logical advantage in giving a sales 
talk behind the invisible cloak of a 
telephone. One is not as self-con- 
scious of his appearance, his method 
of expression, or the impression he 
is making upon his prospective client. 
He knows that an error of approach 
or of tactics will merely make a 
fleeting impact upon the prospect 
inasmuch as the two men are prob- 
ably strangers who will never meet 
unless the circumstances be favor- 
able. 

Third, the very fact that 10 or 12 
sales talks by phone may easily be 
the product of one evening’s labor 
means that the agent is constantly 
practicing his approach and presen- 
tation, with the inevitable result of 
perpetual polishing and improve- 
ment. There is no better method of 
learning to sell than to have an op- 
portunity to make blunders and then 
correct them through the trial-and- 
error route. 

There are some disadvantages, of 
course, in telephone solicitation. If 
you are in the office or home of your 
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HOWARD J. RICHARD, C.L.U. 
Boston Branch, New York Life 


prospect, you can afford to allow the 
conversation to lag sometimes or to 
permit your objective to become 
temporarily ambiguous. On the tele- 
phone the conversation is terminated 
as soon as interest of the prospect 
begins to wane. It is very easy for 
him to cut you off almost without 
ceremony. 





Howard J. Richard, C.L.U., a graduate 
of Harvard has represented the company 
since 1935 and has built a splendid career 
in the business. He has been a vice-presi- 
dent of Nylic's Top Club and is a Life Mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table of 
the NALU. During the war, Mr. Richard 
served in the Army Air Corps. 





More important than this is the 
fact that the constant use of the 
phone places a heavy burden upon 
your whole prospecting system. 
Naturally you will need 10 times as 
many prospects if you can make 10 
calls during the same period that you 
can visit one home. If you haven’t 
learned’ how to accumulate a long 
list of names you had better not go 
into this type of operation very ex- 
tensively. 

In the third place, it is obvious 
that your presence in front of a man 
can lead him to “the drinking 
fountain” about three times as 
quickly as can your voice from a 
distance. The compensating factor, 
of course, lies in the fact that, al- 
though each call may be only one 
third as efficient, the number of calls 
is probably 10 times as great. 

Here is a typical example of a 
sales solicitation over the telephone: 








Xe 


Agent: Mr. Prospect, my name\ 
Howard Richard of the New Yai 
Life Insurance Company. I hag 
pened to be reading in last niglt’ 
newspaper about the birth of yor 
son and I wanted to congratulte 
you. Furthermore, I wanted to ju 
in a word for myself as far as te 
future is concerned and to find wt 
what you’ve been doing about yar 
life insurance situation, tf you car«ti 
tell me. 

Prospect: Why, certainly, I dat 
mind telling you that I’m loate 
with insurance right up to my nek. 


Agent: I’m certainly glad to ha 
that. I'll bet you’ve got some of thx 
policies with the New York Life. 

Prospect: No, I haven't. I’ve ot 
my $10,000 G.I., a small policy with 
the X. Co. and a big retirement i- 
come plan with the Y. Co. I bowht 
last year. 

[If you make a statement whch 
may not be correct such as thathe 
has insurance with Nylic, he'll pnb- 
ably correct you by giving you he 
information you want. If you assed 
him point blank for the names of 1s 
companies, he would not be so east 
to divulge the information. |] 


Agent: Wonderful! You probaly 
know, then, that those are two ofthe 
best companies in the business. Fow 
did you happen to choose those ca- 
panies ? 

[At this point I want to knw 
whom he has been doing businss 
with. If his agent is one of the better 
agents, I usually forget about tlis 
prospect on the theory that thee 
are plenty of people who need got 
life insurance service. Why shoull ! 
put in a lot of time trying to land me 
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who already has a capable life un- 
derwriter handling his affairs ? | 

Prospect: That's funny. You don't 
ordinarily hear a salesman praising 
his competitor. My father took out 
the X. policy from a friend of his 
when I was in high school. I bought 
the Y. retirement plan from a class- 
mate of mine at college. 


Agent: Does your triend in the Y. 
Co. get in touch with you every year 
to make certain that your policies 
are up to date? 

Prospect: No, as a matter of fact, 
| guess he didn't like the business 
any too well because he gave it up 
and went to work in his father’s 
department store. 

Agent: It seems to me that you 
certainly need someone to give you 
sound life insurance advice. 

Prospect: How do you propose 
to do that in my case? 

Agent: I'll tell you. Although | 
make my living by selling insurance, 
there's nothing that says that I have 
to sell it right now. Some day I’m 
sure you're going to add on another 
policy, although I haven't the slight- 
est idea when it will be. I'd like the 
chance to prove to you here and 
now that I’m a good life insurance 
man, and I’m willing to wait until 
the day when you will voluntarily 
come to me and say: “Well, this is 
the day. My accountant says I made 
more ‘money in 1953 than I ever 
made before. Let’s put on that extra 
policy you proposed back in 1949. It 
was a long pull but we made it.”’ 

Prospect: O.K. Come on over 
Thursday at 2 p.m. and you can 
pick up those policies. Will you need 
the government insurance certificate 
too? 
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thing—a definite appointment. 


be ready for any objection offered. 





TIPS ON TELEPHONING 
|. Have a definitive objective. Avoid extraneous discussion and drive for one 


2. Know what to say. Prepare on a large sheet of paper or on cards the solution 
to problems that may arise during the conversation, place the sheet before you, and 


3. Get yourself in the right mental mood before making the call. Morale counts 
for much, whether the approach be via telephone or face to face. 

4. Apply the law of averages. If the first few calls bring no favorable responses, 
keep working rom number to number. Give the law of averages a chance. 

5. Concentrate calls by territory, just as you would in making face-to-face calls. 
Then you can prepare for visits in a given building, a given block or district. 

6. When you have an appointment with someone at a distant point in your terri- 
tory, make some phone calls to that area in advance and arrange for other appoint- 
ments. You may make the trip doubly worth while. 








"JAPANESE" 
SALES MANUAL 


LIKE insurance organization in 

Tokyo—known as_ the Post 
Office Life Insurance Bureau—has 
translated into Japanese the sales 
training text of Bankers Life Com- 
pany, Des Moines, lowa. 

Recognizing the manual—*“Apply- 
ing Life Insurance to Human 
Needs’—as a valuable aid for its 
own field force, the Japanese com- 
pany secured the approval of Amer- 
ican occupation authorities and 
through them requested and secured 
copyright permission from Bankers 
Lite. 

The Bankers Life Company text 
was chosen for translation after 
careful study by Japanese officials 
of the Post Office Life and authori- 
ties in General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters. Requesting copyright re- 
lease of the material from Bankers 
Life, the Post Office Life’s chief, 
Tokushige Kanamaru, wrote: 

“Such a good book is’ hardly 
found here in Japan. . . . We firmly 
believe that it will prove a great 
help for all our workers . . . (and) 
the development of our services.” 


LIFE INSURERS 
CONFERENCE 


HE annual meeting of the Life 

Insurers Conference was held 
at the Broadmoor Hotel in Colorado 
Springs, May 24-26 last. The theme 
of the meeting was “Americanism” 
and several outstanding speakers 
were featured. Among them Dr. 
George S. Benson, president of 
Harding College, “How To Be A 
Hero” and “A Doctor. Escaped 
Utopia” by Dr. Ralph S. Campbell. 
Judd C. Benson, president of Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers as well as Robert L. Hogg, 
executive vice-president of the 
American Life Convention, were also 
on the program. 

New officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, E. H. Mears, Union Life, suc- 
ceeding Joe D. Morse, Home State 
Life; first vice president, I. M. 
Sheffield, Jr., Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Georgia; second vice presi- 
dent, Ashley C. Tobias, Jr., Pal- 
metto State Life; secretary, James R. 
Anthony, Jr., Suwannee Life. 

Martin Williams, of course, con- 
tinues his fine job as executive 
secretary. 
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in offering special services for group policy- 


owners thru its unique Salary Savings Plan. 
Represented only by full-time fieldmen. 
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é MID-CENTURY Appraisal” 
oe is rather staggering in its 
breadth. In considering the 
ground I should cover, I have de- 
cided to confine the discussion 
largely to problems which are facing 
the life insurance business as an 
investing institution, along with the 
research we have under way to meet 
these problems. I believe it can be 
stated, however, that the investment 
problems faced by life insurance 
companies are similar to, and in 
many respects identical with, prob- 
lems faced by other financial insti- 
tutions, so that in a sense my paper 
will have the broad coverage indi- 
cated in the title. 
The problems which I would like 
to consider are as follows: 


(1) the general problem of 
whether the demand for cap- 
ital funds in the next decade 
or longer will be sufficient to 
absorb the flow of national 
savings at high employment 





and high national income 
levels ; 
(2) the equity capital problem ; 
(3) the venture capital problem; 
(4) the small business capital 
problem ; 
(5) the problem of low and con- 





trolled interest rates; 

the problem of Government 
control narrowing the sphere 
of free investment operations ; 
and 

the problem of legal restric- 
tions on investment. 


The General Problem of Whether the 
- Demand for Capital Funds in the 
“ B Next Decade or Longer Will Be Suffi- 
cient to Absorb the Flow of National 
Savings at High Employment and 

High National Income Levels 





(7) 


The “sixty-four dollar question” 
in the life insurance business, as well 
as in other financial institutions, is 
whether the volume of demand for 
capital funds from all sources in the 
hext decade or more will be suffi- 
ciently great to absorb the flow of 
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national savings at high employment 
and high national income levels. Put 
in another way, the question is fre- 
quently raised as to whether life in- 
surance companies and other finan- 


‘cial institutions such as mutual sav- 


ings banks, trust funds, pension 
funds, and saving and loan associa- 
tions will have an adequate volume 
of investment outlets for their funds 
at something approaching present 
interest rate levels during the next 
decade or longer. Emphasis has 





been placed upon the total physical 
volume of demand for capital funds, 
for it is recognized that traditional 
methods of financing may have to 
be altered to meet the changing 
needs of our economy. 

The tremendous interest in the 
prospective demand for capital funds 
has led to several surveys designed 
to forecast capital expenditures in 
certain sectors of our economy for 
the short-run future. Notable among 
these is the one carried on jointly 
by the Department of Commerce 
and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission which forecasts for a 
year in advance the prospective ex- 
penditures of American corpora- 
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tions on plant and equipment. The 
McGraw-Hill Company has con- 
ducted a similar survey providing 
estimates of plant and equipment 
expenditures for a somewhat longer 
period of time, and the Federal Re- 
serve Board survey of anticipated 
consumer expenditures for durable 
goods such as automobiles and 
houses sheds some light on the short- 
run future demand for capital 
funds. However, as you can see, 
these surveys are partial in their 
coverage and generally for the rela- 
tively short-run future. In addition, 
the research staffs of all the large 
investment banking houses, commer- 
cial banks, savings banks, and life 
insurance companies are busily en- 
gaged in working up information 
for a year in advance on the pro- 
spective total supply of funds likely 
to be available for investment, along 
with the anticipated demand. 


Two Schools of Thought 


With respect to the question of 
the long-range future demand for 
capital funds, on which very little 
careful research has yet been done, 
there are two opposing schools of 
thought. At one extreme, there is 
“the mature economy school,” and 
at the other, what might be called 
“the new era school.” Let us take 
a moment to consider the arguments 
put forward by these two groups. 
They will serve to place the long- 
range problem in perspective. 

The mature economy thesis, which 
was made popular during the nine- 
teen-thirties by Professor Alvin 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Hansen, and which was built heavily 
on the ideas of the late Lord Keynes, 
is not so popular these days, but 
still has plenty of proponents 
among the fraternity of economists. 
Many think that, in spite of the 
enormous volume of investment ex- 
penditures in the postwar period, 
our economy will soon again face 
the difficulty of an inadequate vol- 
ume of investment outlets to absorb 
the huge volume of savings gen- 
erated at high employment. As you 
will recall, the. “mature economy 
thesis” is based on the argument 
that consumption expenditures in 
our economy are relatively constant, 
both as a proportion of national in- 
come and even in absolute amount. 
Accordingly, it is held that, with 
any increase in national income, cer- 
tainly the absolute amount of sav- 
ings increases and probably the 
proportionate amount of national in- 
come saved also rises. Much em- 
phasis is placed upon the argument 
that a great deal of saving, such as 
through the medium of life insur- 
ance, is done quite automatically 
regardless of whether interest rates 
are high or low. 

As against this relentless pro- 
pensity to save, the mature economy 
proponents take the position that, 
because of the advanced stage of de- 
velopment of the American economy, 
the total volume of new investment 
outlets does not promise to be large 
enough to absorb the heavy flow of 
savings which accumulate auto- 
matically under conditions of high 
employment in this country. The 
arguments made in the Thirties are 
familiar ones, namely, that our geo- 
graphical frontier had pretty much 
closed, our population had ceased to 
grow, and there were no great new 


a 


industries on the horizon, such as 
the automobile industry, to absorb 
investment funds. Even today, the 
postwar boom in investment ex- 
penditures tends to be looked upon 
as a temporary phenomenon and the 
fear is frequently expressed that 
after backlogs of demand built up 
as a result of the great depression 
and World War II are worked off, 
our national economy will again ex- 
hibit the same tendency to stagnate 
which existed in the Thirties. The 
abrupt increase in the birth rate and 
in family formation tend to be re- 
garded as transitory in their effects. 
Much of this mature economy thesis 
seems rather far-fetched in its ap- 
plicability to our present-day econ- 


omy, but it undoubtedly conditions ° 


a great deal of our thinking about 
public policy. I venture to guess 
that just as soon as we run into a 
recession of any severity, it will again 
become popular in Government and 
academic circles. 


New Era School 


The other pole of thought on in- 
vestment outlets in coming years, 
which I have labelled the “new era 
school,” takes the position that as 
a result of World War II we have 
an entirely different economic situa- 
tion today which promises an enor- 
mous volume of investment outlets 
to absorb our national savings. This 
group holds that the war and after- 
math of war have produced revolu- 
tionary changes in technology which 
offer the promise of many poten- 
tially great new industries. More- 
over, it is pointed out that following 
the depression and the war, our 
country has experienced a_ re- 
surgence of population growth 
which will have long-run effects, and 
a widespread development of new 
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communities. Beyond this, it is ar- 
gued that the situation today, in 
which we find ourselves involun- 
tarily engaged in a prolonged cold 
war, offers the prospect of continued 
heavy governmental expenditures of 
an investment nature. 

The important thing to note 
about these two divergent schools of 
thought is, of course, that neither 
group has much real factual basis to 
go on. Both base their outlook for 
the future demand for capital funds 
largely on speculative grounds. 

Aside from these two schools of 
thought on the future demand for 
capital funds, it is widely recog- 
nized that historically investment 
expenditures have lacked stability, 
and in some periods have been high 
and in others low. It is pretty gen- 
erally agreed that the source of busi- 
ness cycles is to be found in the 
instability of investment expendi- 
tures. The fact of the matter seems 
to be that new industries, leading 
to booms in investment expendi- 
tures, seem to come in waves. Like- 
wise, it is generally agreed that 
residential construction moves in 
cycles. 


Twofold Problem 


The nature of the problem facing 
financial institutions with respect to 
the future demand for capital funds 
is therefore a twofold one, namely, 
whether in coming years the total 
volume of investment outlets each 
year will on the average be sufficient 
to absorb national savings, and 
whether there will be enough regu- 
larity in this demand for capital 
funds to avoid low periods in which 
the demand is temporarily at least 
insufficient to absorb the supply of 
savings. 


Research on the Future Demand 
for Capital Funds 


In order to shed light on this 
problem of the future demand for 
capital funds, the Life Insurance 
Association of America is sponsor- 
ing two major research projects. 
The first, entitled “Savings and the 
American Capital Market,” is be- 
ing carried out under the direction 
of Dr. Raymond W. Goldsmith, for- 
merly Chief of the Research Section 
of the Securities and Exchange 
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The other is entitled 
“Capital Requirements in the Amer- 


Commission. 
ican Economy,” and is being con- 
ducted by Dr. Simon Kuznets of 
the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 

First, let me describe the Gold- 
smith project, the general purpose 
of which is to present the most ac- 
curate picture possible of the total 
flow of savings through the various 
channels into investment, year by 
year, during the course of the first 
half of this century. The project 
has four essential parts. The first 
will provide a large number of series 
on annual savings in our economy, 
such as savings through life insur- 
ance, savings in the form of demand 
deposits and currency, savings in the 
form of housing, and savings in 
many other forms. These various 
series have been worked up so that 
they can be combined to provide a 
composite picture of total national 
savings for each year. The indi- 
vidual series, as well as the totals, 
should provide a wealth of statistical 
data with which to examine the 
cyclical behavior of savings as well 
as trends in saving. 


Individuals’ Savings 


The second part, which is being 
carried on by Professor Brady of 
the University of Illinois, is a study 
of the behavior of individuals’ sav- 
ings as revealed in the various sur- 
veys of consumer spending and sav- 
ing which have been carried on in 
the last twenty years. The best 
known of these surveys are those 
conducted in the last few years by 
the Federal Reserve Board. It is 
expected that a careful study of the 
results of these surveys, making use 
of both published and unpublished 
data, will yield a great deal of in- 
formation about the characteristics 
of savings which cannot be obtained 
from the savings series obtained in 
the first part of this project. 

The third part of the project will 
provide estimates of national wealth 
at benchmark dates and will show 
how this wealth has been held at 
various points of time during the 
first half of the century. Finally, 
the fourth part will deal with insti- 
tutional changes which have taken 
place over the past half century in 
the functioning of the capital mar- 
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‘TO SECURITY 


A Key to Success 


for 


Equitable of lowa 
Field Underwriters 


Equitable Life of Iowa’s field underwriters have 
enthusiastically endorsed the Key to Security, the 
Company’s new and simplified method of life 
insurance programming. With a professional ap- 
proach that is easy to understand, the Key to 
Security clearly defines the prospect’s life in- 
surance program requirements and graphically 
portrays the solution to his estate problems. 


This new method of programming is consistently 
demonstrating its effectiveness as an aid to career 
life underwriting for Equitable of Iowa field men. 
A three months survey indicates: 


@ Highly satisfactory results from the new Key 
to Security direct mail approach. 


@ A better than average ratio of sales per in- 
@ 547 Key to Security sales totaling $7,113,543. 
@ An average size policy of more than $13,000. 


Those are four excellent reasons why Equitable 
of Iowa field underwriters know that the Key to 
Security is their Key to Success. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE INSURANCE 


of IOWA 


Des Moines 


OVER ONE BILLION LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





ket, such as the shift from public 
distribution of securities to direct 
placements. As I have said, the 
broad objective of the project is to 
yield a comprehensive picture of the 
flow of savings into investment over 
a long enough period of time in 
order to provide an adequate basis 
for the analysis and interpretation 
of the cyclical and trend behavior 
of savings and investment. It is 
hoped that the project will be use- 


ful in testing the validity of our 
modern theory of saving and invest- 
ment. 

Dr. Goldsmith is carrying on this 
work with the aid of an Advisory 
Committee drawn largely from aca- 
demic and government research 
agencies. This Committee includes 
such outstanding men as Winfield 
W. Riefler, Jacob Viner, Simon 
Kuznets, Arthur Burns, Sumner 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Slichter, and Theodore Yntema, all 
of whom, I am sure, are familiar to 
you. The life insurance business is 
represented by Frederic W. Ecker, 
Financial Vice President, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company; 
William W. Bodine, Chairman of 
the Board, the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company ; and Gerard S. 


Nollen, Chairman of the Board, 
Bankers Life Company (lIowa). 


Dr. Goldsmith has now virtually 
completed all work on the building 
up of the annual savings series and 
work on the consumer surveys is 
also about completed. There is some 
possibility that the basic series will 
be published in a statistical volume 
prior to the completion of the entire 
project, although this has not been 
definitely decided upon by the Ad- 
visory Committee. During the re- 
mainder of this year and part of 
1951, Goldsmith will be engaged in 
an analysis and interpretation of the 
basic data which will complete the 
project. Some idea of the magnitude 
of the project may be obtained by 
the fact that it is now estimated that 
the final cost will be about $140,000. 

The second project which I have 
mentioned, namely the study under 
the direction of Dr. Simon Kuznets, 
is designed to shed light on the de- 
mand for capital funds from all 
sources during the next decade or 
more. As you can well understand, 
this is a most ambitious undertaking 
and we in the life insurance business 
feel that we are most fortunate in 





having an economist of Dr. Kuznets’ 
caliber head up the job. Working 
with him will be several of the top 
investigators of the staff of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 


Novel Project 


I do not need to tell you that this 
project is novel, to say the least, 
and presents many difficulties. We 
all realize that it will be an exceed- 
ingly complex job to come up with 
meaningful estimates of the demand 
for capital funds for a number of 
years in the future. The general ap- 
proach which will be used in the 
investigation will be to employ the 
past experience of saving and in- 
vestment to project future demands. 
One of the most important jobs of 
the investigators will be to deter- 
mine what factors have led to in- 
vestment in the past, such as popula- 
tion growth, the migration of popu- 
lation and industry, new inventions, 
and other factors. Having isolated 
these various factors, and having 
measured their respective strength, 
an effort will have to be made to 
appraise the strength of these and 
possibly new factors in coming vears. 
Perhaps the most difficult part of 
the project will be to devise ways 
to measure the strength of the vari- 
ous factors which have affected the 
volume of investment expenditures. 

Although the project will be based 
largely on past experience, it will 
be forward looking in nature in that 
an effort will be made to arrive at 
meaningful estimates of the prospec- 
tive demand for capital funds. It is 


our feeling that with the data on 
likely sources of capital funds, which 
will come largely from the Gold- 
smith project, and with estimates of 
prospective capital requirements and 
demands, which will come from the 
Kuznets’ project, the life insurance 
business should have some guidance 
on the problem of whether in com- 
ing years the demand for capital 
funds will be sufficient at something 
like present interest rates to absorb 
the total supply available at high 
national income levels. 


Two-Three Years 


I would like to make it clear that 
the Kuznets’ project is still in a 
formative stage and it is clearly un- 
derstood by everyone concerned that 
the ambitious nature of this project 
dealing with the uncertain future 
will require the use of ingenious re- 
search devices if it is to prove suc- 
cessful. We feel that it is in exceed- 
ingly capable hands and, along with 
the Goldsmith study, affords a good 
deal of hope that light will be shed 
upon the over-all question of whether 
in coming years the demand for cap- 
ital funds will be sufficient to absorb 
the volume of savings which our 
national economy would generate at 
high income levels. Again to give 
vou some idea of the scope of the 
project, the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America is presently com- 
mitted to a grant of $200,000. The 
project is expected to last two to 
three years. 


To be continued 
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MORTGAGE LOAN ECONOMIES 


FTER the completion of last 

years program which re- 

sulted in the publication of 
our handbook entitled “Mortgage 
Loan Servicing Practices,’ the 
Mortgage Bankers Association Re- 
search Committee felt that it should 
undertake a long range program to 
try to eliminate some of the duplica- 
tion of effort and record keeping 
that exists between the life insur- 
ance companies and their loan 
servicing correspondents. 


Three Questions 


Three servicing routines seemed to 
lend themselves to this study with- 
out involving any complications 
from a legal or accounting viewpoint. 
We knew that several of the com- 
panies had already put into effect 
simplified procedures concerning 
these routines. In these instances, 
cost savings had been accomplished 
by the reduction of correspondence 
between the investor and its agent 
and by the elimination of duplicating 
records resulting in almost greater 
savings for the life insurance com- 
pany than the mortgage company. 

Encouraged by this trend toward 
the simplification of routines and 
believing the elimination of duplica- 
tion would benefit the entire in- 
dustry, on December 8, 1949 the 
Research Committee sent a question- 
naire to those life insurance com- 
panies most active in mortgage 
lending, requesting information on 
their practices concerning : 

(a) settlement of insurance losses 

by servicing agents; 

(b) retention of insurance policies 

by servicing agents ; and 

(c) handling of tax payments and 

tax receipts. 

The response was overwhelming. 
Out of 119 member insurance com- 
panies, 82 completed the question- 
naire and furnished us with sufficient 
information to give us an insight 
into their requirements and operat- 
ing policies in regard to the above 
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captioned servicing routines. Six- 
teen of 43 non-member life insurance 
compames polled have furnished 
additional data. 

We were pleased to learn that a 
greater number of insurance com- 
panies than had been expected are 
already following the routines which 
the committee is recommending. 
Many of these companies are those 
with large mortgage portfolios. 

The responses have been tabulated 
and analyzed. This report is a factual 
compilation in which the methods 
used by companies that have suc- 
ceeded in eliminating duplication in 
these fields and the obstacles which 
other companies face in trying to 
achieve that end are high-lighted. It 
is hoped that this report will stimu- 
late thinking which will result in the 
elimination of duplication by other 
life insurance companies in_ the 
furtherance of this long range pro- 
gram. 


|. Settlement of Insurance Losses 


Twenty-five percent of the mem- 
ber insurance companies responding 
permit their servicing agents to en- 
dorse loss drafts. Most of those com- 
panies which do not permit this 
practice are silent on question #2 
which asks the reason for their pol- 
icv. A few companies, however, 
make statements such as: “such pro- 
cedure would be contrary to our 
general policies’; or “this would be 
against our by-laws,” or “contrary 
to our state laws.” 

One company stated that its 
agents’ carelessness in observing re- 
quirements rules out all possibilities 
of relaxing the present restrictions. 
In contrast, however, many other 
insurance companies expressed their 
interest in the idea of allowing their 
agents to endorse loss drafts. They 
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indicated willingness to take the risk 
of non-compliance by the mortgage 
companies rather than to assume the 
expense involved in handling a large 
number of loss drafts. 

Those insurance companies who 
permit their agents to act for them 
in connection with the insurance loss 
drafts fall into two categories. 


1) companies permitting their 
servicing agents to endorse the 
loss drafts up to a certain 
amount; and 


2 


oe 


companies authorizing the 
casualty insurance companies 
to omit their names from loss 
drafts up to a certain amount 


1) The amount of the loss draft 
the servicing agent is allowed to 
endorse varies as follows: 


OP ee 2 companies 
Se Oc acecsacoaenas 7 companies* 
ivi 2 gape prraes 2 companies** 
Ser OU Te S ve vwkdevedce 1 company 
Ory fs . rere ce. 3 companies* 
Oe OO GE sc ewi beer 1 company 
(non-member ) 
CE, bes scnnoe bade 1 company 


* Three of these companies actually do not 
allow all of their agents to endorse loss drafts 
but each make exception in the case of one of 
their largest servicing accounts. 

** One of these companies is planning to in- 
crease this amount to $300. 

The insurance company allowing 
its servicing agent to endorse all loss 
drafts uses the following procedures : 
the servicing agent endorses all loss 
checks for deposit to the insurance 
company’s bank accounts. When the 
servicers are satisfied that the re- 
pairs have been properly completed 
and that the insurance company’s 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s requirements have been met, 
they draw checks on the bank ac- 
counts to reimburse the borrowers. 

2) Six member life insurance 
companies and one non-member life 
insurance company instruct the com- 
panies writing fire and extended 
coverage insurance policies to omit 
their names from all loss drafts up 
to a certain amount. Four companies 
use the $100 limit and two the $50 
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Continued 


limit. One of the companies has 
offered this arrangement to only 
one of its servicing agents. 


Il. Retention of Insurance Policies 


Ten percent of the reporting mem- 
ber insurance companies at present 
allow their servicing agents to retain 
insurance policies. An additional 
company stated that it would gladly 
allow its agents to keep policies it 
the State within which the company 
operates would permit such a prac- 
tice. A few companies reported that 
they have this matter under con- 
sideration, while some others permit 
only one or some of their servicing 
agents to keep policies. 

This retention arrangement usu- 
ally applies only to certain cate- 
gories such as policies for residential 
loans, policies up to twenty thou- 
sand dollars or policies without co- 
insurance, etc. 

In considering this phase of the 
questionnaire it must be borne in 
mind that an additional number ot 


insurance companies would consider 
this plan if the laws or the rulings 
of the insurance departments in cer- 
tain states would not require that 
the policies be retained by the in- 
surance company and not by the 
agent. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that responses in regard to the exist- 
ence of laws requiring the deposit 
of insurance policies either with the 
state depository or with the insur- 
ance company mortgagee are not al- 
ways consistent. In some states in- 
surance companies follow different 
policies even though one relies upon 
“State” laws for its decision not to 
adopt the procedure. This incon- 
sistency is due to an apparent un- 
certainty among insurance 
companies as to what the law ac- 
tually does require. While in Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Indiana the law requires that 
the insurance companies themselves 
keep their policies, in other states 
such as Illinois, and Texas this re- 
quirement is only an insurance de- 
partment regulation. 


some 
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“Handsome is that 
Handsome does” 


...and this gentleman is glad 
to be judged on his record! 


We believe you'll agree our friend looks like a person you'd 
enjoy knowing - and working with. That’s why he has been 
selected as typical of the fine field force that is doing such 
a great job of representing the Provident in 43 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Canada. 


We're proud of every man - and the tools they’re using so 
effectively. For instance, there’s the Thrift Plan, Double 
Protection, Triple D, Programmed Income, and now the 
Lifetime Home Protection Plan - just a few of the reasons 
why we can.say that Provident Life Producers are 
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Mortgage companies retaining in- 
surance policies are required to use 
one of the following two types of in- 
surance certifications : 


1) permanent certification  (de- 
scribed as the first type of pro- 
cedure in the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association’s Handbook: 
Mortgage Loan Servicing 
Practices, pp 94-95) ; | 

2) insurance or renewal certifi- 
cate (described as the second 
type of procedure in J/ortgage 
Loan Servicing Practices, yp. 
95). 


our member and two non-mem- 
ber life insurance companies use the 
permanent certification plan and 
four member companies use the in- 
surance or renewal certificate plan. 

It may be of significance that the 
above ten companies include several 
of the largest insurance companies 
in the United States. Two of these 
companies have stated specifically 
that they felt that under the terms 
of the servicing contract it is solely 
the mortgage company's responsi- 
bility to see that proper coverage mn 
acceptable companies is in_ force. 
The permanent plan—requiring no- 
tification only in case of reduction 
in the amount of coverage—creates 
the least expense and the least cor- 
respondence for both the mortgagee 
and the servicing agent. 


ll-A. Errors and Omissions Policy 


The answers regarding _ these 
questions were almost unanimous. 
Only three life insurance companies 
require their servicing agents to 
carry an “Errors and Omissions’ 
policy. One company stated that it 
usually suggests that its correspond- 
ents obtain such a policy. 

Fourteen insurance companies re- 
sponding carry their own “Errors 
and Omissions” Policy. While one 
of the companies reported its inten- 
tion to drop this policy, four of the 
insurance companies indicated their 
intentions to consider the purchase 
of such protection. 

One insurance company reported 
that the necessity of obtaining an ex- 
pensive “Errors and Omissions’ 
policy themselves or insisting that 
the agent obtain one kept them from 
allowing their agents to retain the 
insurance policies. 
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Il. Handling of Tax Payments 
and Tax Receipts 


It is interesting to note that while 
on the questions relating to insur- 
ance procedures the majority of an- 
swers received have been negative 
on questions relating to taxes the 
“aves have it.” 

Eighty percent of the companies 
permit their agents to certify that 
taxes were paid. Twenty percent of 
the companies on the other hand 
either require that the actual re- 
ceipted tax bills be forwarded tor 
inspection or permit the certifica- 
tion procedure to only one or two 
of their correspondents. 
ance companies reporting employ a 
professional service for their tax 
work. 

Only 12 insurance companies re- 
quire that certification be made on 
all tax bills by a listing of each paid 
tax item. All the other companies 
accept a certificate stating that taxes 
have been paid on all loans except 
those listed. 

Those who said “no” 
that certification is “unreliable,” “‘is 
the source of too many errors,” 
while those who said “‘yes”’ asserted 
that, even if there are errors, they 
do not create a “big problem.” The 
latter companies evidently felt that 
the cost-saving is in proper propor- 
tion to the risk taken. A few com- 
panies on the other hand reported 
that the matter of tax certification 
was considered but rejected. 

Most of those companies who rely 
on the agents’ certification that taxes 
were paid, spot check the agents’ 
tax records during the annual audit. 
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Conclusion 


The responses indicate that an 
ever growing number of life insur- 
ance companies are giving consider- 
able thought to eliminating some of 
the duplication of effort and record 
keeping in mortgage loan servicing. 
This indicates that a real progress 
is being made in our long-range re- 
search program. Twenty-eight com- 
panies already permit their servicing 
agents to endorse loss drafts up to a 
certain amount or permit their name 
to be omitted from the draft which 
in effect accomplishes the same pur- 
pose. These companies include 
many of the life insurance companies 
with the largest mortgage portfolios. 
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“We ought to pick up some pretty receptive prospects coming 
out of this movie!” 


Bankerslifemen Are Used To 
Working With Receptive Prospects 


You won't find typical Bankers/ifemen having to wait outside 
a tear-jerking movie to find receptive prospects. 


National advertising inquiries lead Bankers/ifemen to re- 
ceptive prospects or they can pre-sell prospects on an idea 


with successful Bankers Life direct mail advertising. 


They 


are trained to know how to work with these receptive pros- 
pects to help them program life insurance for its greatest 


effectiveness. 


Just as Bankerslifemen are welcomed by prospects, they 
are the kind of life underwriters you like to know as friends, 


fellow workers or competitors. 


Bankers /2/e CoMPANY 


DES 


MOINES 


= 





Although a smaller number of 
companies permit their agents to re- 
tain the insurance policies several ot 
the companies with the largest mort- 
gage holdings are included. It 1s 
interesting to know that the Federal 
National Mortgage Association also 
now permits its servicing agents to 
keep insurance policies. 

Verv few of the companies require 
“errors and omissions” policies. Of 
all the companies who permit the 
servicing agent to keep policies only 
two had errors and omissions poli- 


cies. One of these stated in its re- 
turn that it is dropping its coverage 
now. 

Two main reasons have been 
given by companies for rejecting 
these cost-cutting routines. “Our 
by-laws won’t permit it,” was the 
answer given most often. By-laws 
are not reflexible and fixed. In most 
cases they can be changed quite 
easily. If the idea is good, and those 
companies who have adopted one or 
more of these methods have done so 
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only after considerable study and 
analysis, there is no reason why 
those by-laws preventing adoption 
cannot be altered. 

Some companies report that state 
laws do not permit such delegation 
of authority. This might be true in 
some cases. However, it is interest- 
ing and somewhat amusing to note 
that while officials of insurance com- 
panies in one State have expressed 
their inability to adopt any of the 
cost-cutting procedures stating. that 
the law would not permit them to 


do so, other insurance companies 
within the State have long ago 
adopted these same routines. State 
supervision authorities are human 
beings and if they were convinced 
that these routines are for the good 
of the mortgage business they would 
cooperate in getting the laws changed 
accordingly. 

It is interesting to observe that 
some of the insurance companies 
which do not give a very free hand 
to their correspondents in the matter 
of insurance policies and lose drafts 
rely on their agents to a much 
greater extent in the matter of tax 
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MANAGERS SHOULD NOT 
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OUR “ANSWER BOOK” SAYS... 
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Naturally, there are occasional situations where 
a manager should write a policy. and they 


have the privilege to do so. 


ut if a manager 


starts “looking around” for these occasions, 
he’s taking just that much time and attention 
away from his main job of selecting, training, 
and managing salesmen. In joint fieldwork, 
too, his job is to “train salesmen . . . not make 
sales”. Our managers know 

where we stand on this mat- - 


ter... and they agree it’s a 


wise policy. 
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procedures by accepting tax pay. 
ment certification. 

The Research Committee urges 
all life insurance companies to give 
careful consideration to the cost say- 
ing possibilities of the above pro- 
cedures. Of course the full responsi- 
bility does not rest solely with the 
insurance companies. The success 
of any program having as its aim 
eliminating duplication of effort and 
record-keeping in mortgage loan 
servicing requires the cooperation of 
both the servicing agent and the in- 
vestor. If we are to make progress 
in that direction, loan correspond- 
ents must be prepared to assume 
greater responsibilities. This is a 
fact which we hope correspondents 
will recognize. 


CONSUMERS GOODS 
MARKET 


HE Research Department of 

the Curtis Publishing Company 
(Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Country Gentleman, 
etc.) has recently published a study 
entitled “The Profitable Market for 
Consumers’ This stud) 
deals with the incomes and expendi- 
tures of the 43,800,000 families in 
the United States in 1948. It is 
comparable to previous ones made 
in 1941 and 1935 and the results in 
all three are practically the same. 

The results show that in spite of 
increases in wage-earners’ incomes, 
increases in national income, the 
high personal income tax rate, the 
consumer market for most products 
is a selective one. The top quarter 
of families received 52% of total 
income; the top half of families re- 
ceive 77% of total income, while the 
top three-quarters of families receive 
92% of total income. 

Of the top 40% of spending units 
(a group of family members who 
pool their resources to meet major 
expenses) have 67% of the life in- 
surance policies with annual pre- 
miums of $100 or more. The survey 
further shows that 90% of those 
spending units that paid $1,000 or 
more in life insurance premiums in 
1948 were in the upper 40% ; 88% 
of those paying $500 to $999 in pre- 
miums and 77% of those with pre- 
miums of $200 to $499 were in the 
upper 40%. 


Goods.” 
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PART Ill 


HIS paper has shown that 

for each major pension ve- 

hicle and _ influence—the 
State, the Insurance Company, the 
Trust Fund, the Union-Management 
Welfare Fund (Pensions) and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue—the 
pot is boiling vigorously. Or is it a 
pressure-cooker without a safety 
valve? How long can the steam con- 
tinue to generate without dangerous 
consequences, under a_ spreading 
system of low-geared funding on the 
one hand or the problems of enor- 
mous reserve accumulations on the 
other ? I feel most inadequate to cope 
with this question or to don the 
prophet’s robe—the thing is too big, 
too inextricably woven in with other 
dynamic forces of good and bad. 
There are two observations or con- 
jectures, however, on which the 
prophet should take note in his 
clairvoyant seance. He sees one line, 
losing itself in ectoplasmic mist, 
which has the legend “government 
control”; he sees another dimming 
line marked “free enterprise—capac- 
ity to pay.” Can he discern the 
distant loci of these lines? 

This paper has intentionally been 
somewhat haphazard. It has no par- 
ticular moral or conclusions to draw. 
It has turned the glass briefly on 
different portions of the field. It has 
found great activity at each focus. 
These activities are competitive be- 
tween government and labor and pri- 
vate industry. Some of them are 
competitive between the insurance 
company and trust company cate- 
gories, or within each such category. 
Some are competitive within the 
category of labor unions—that is, 
one union outbidding another in the 
benefit demands. Competition is 
generally a healthy sign; it stimu- 
lates invention and low costs. In the 
pension field, however, I am not 
sure that invention and low costs 
are the desiderata which should ob- 
tain. On the other hand, can we 
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handle traditional methods and high 
costs? If these questions, as de- 
veloped by the paper and such dis- 
cussion as we may have, induce the 
reader’s interest, stimulate his con- 
jectures and add to his awareness of 
the complexity of the subject in this 
vear, the paper will have served its 
purpose. 


APPENDIX | 


References for Students on the 
Subject of Pensions Appearing in 
the Actuarial Society’s Recommen- 
dations of the Educational Com- 
mittee at Certain Intervals, 1910 
(First Edition), 1918, 1923, 1935 
and 1948. (The references are listed 
by the earliest year of appearance 
among the above five years; this 
does not mean, except for 1910, that 
the item had not appeared somewhat 
earlier. Dates following an item in- 
dicate that it was among the refer- 





This is the third and concluding instal- 
ment on this article dealing with pen- 
sions. We have devoted a great deal 
of space to it in the May, June and 
July issues since in our opinion it is one 
of the best and most complete articles 
on the subject—without reading several 
books—available today. We have had 
our printers hold the type on this and 
if there are sufficient requests for re- 
printing, copies in booklet form will be 
available at nominal charge. Those in- 
terested in reprints are requested to 
write c/o Editor for more details. In the 
printing business, of course, it is under- 
stood that the more copies that are 
demanded the lower the unit cost. 











ences listed in the Recommendations 
for that year.) 


1910 


King, J/7/A XXXIX, Staff Pension Funds, 
1910, 1918, 1923, 1935, 1948 

Allin, J//A XXXIX, Widows’ and: Or- 
phans’ Funds, 1910, 1918, 1923 

Bacon, J/]A XLII, Construction of Salary 
Scales, 1910, 1918, 1923 

Manly, JIA XXXVI, 
Funds, 1910, 1918 

Manly, JIA XXXVII, 
Funds, 1910, 1918 

Manly, JJA XXXVIII, Widows’ Pen- 
sions, 1910, 1918 

Manly, J/A XLII, Widows’ Pensions, 
1910, 1918 

23rd Annual Report Commissioner of 
Labor (1908), 1910, 1918 


Staff Pension 


Staff Pension 


1918 


Burn & Symmons, JJA XLIX, Practical 
Points . . . Pension Funds, 1918, 1923, 
Manly, J/A XLV, On Staff Pension 
Funds, 1918, 1923, 1935, 1948 
M’Lauchlan, 7FA IV, Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Pension Funds, 1918, 1923, 
1935, 1948 
M’Lauchlan, 


TFA VII... Salary 


Scales . . . Pension Funds, 1918, 1923, 
1935 
Walker, TASA XVI, Staff Pension 


Fund, 1918, 1923, 1935 

King, /[A XXX, Premiums for Family 
Annuities, 1918, 1923 

Report, JTA XLV, Report on Railway 
Superannuation Funds, 1918, 1923 

Thomas, JIA XL, Special Features of 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Funds, 1918, 
1923 

Act, JIA XLIII, Old-Age Pension Act 
of 1908, 1918 

Manly & Ackland, J/7A XLVI, Municipal 
Pension Funds, 1918 

Report (7th) Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, 1918 


(Continued on the next page) 
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1923 


Howell, J/A_ LII, 
Funds, 1923, 1935 
Maclean, 7TASA XXI, Notes on Prob- 
lems of Small Pension Funds, 1923, 


Valuing Widows’ 


1935 
Marr, TFA II and JJA XXXVIII, 
Widows’ Fund; the Valuation of a 


Widow’s Annuity, 1923, 1935 
Whittall, /J7A LI, Pension Problems in 
America, 1923, 1935 
Meriam, L., Principles Governing Ketire- 
ment of Public Employees, 1923 
Report of Pension Funds, City of New 
York, Parts II and III, 1923 
Review, JJA LI, Review of Report on 


Pensions for Hospital Officers and 
Staff, 1923 
Review, ZTASA XXI, Merchants’ As- 


sociation Reports, 1923 

Schjoll, JJ] A XL, Contributions, Widows’ 
and Children’s Fund, 1923 

Simmonds, JSS I, 5, Elementary Princi- 
ples of Pension Funds, 1923 

Walker, TASA XXIII, Widows’ 
Orphans’ Benefits, 1923 

Woodward, PCAS VIII, Industrial Re- 
tirement Systems Based on Money- 
Purchase, 1923 ' 


and 


1935 


Hohaus, RAJA XXIII, Further Remarks 
on Group Annuities, 1935, 1948 

Hohaus, 7ASA XXVI, Reinsurance of 
Retirement Plans, 1935, 1948 

Corbett, RAJA XVI, Liability of Pension 
Funds, 1935 

Edwards & Murrell, Staff Pension 
Schemes in Theory and Practice, 1935 

Rietz, RAJA III, Current Pension Funds, 
1935 

Rietz, RAJA X, Pensions for Insurance 
Company Employees, 1935 

Robbins, RAJA XXIII, Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, 1935 


1948 


Canada—Income War Tax Act, 1948 

Canadian Taxation Division—Rules— 
Pensions—Income War Tax Act, 1948 

Freeman, JJ/A LXI, Short Method of 
Valuation of Pension Funds, 1948 

Guertin, RAJA XXXIII, Valuation of 
Company Liabilities, 1948 


Hohaus, RAJA XVIII, Group Annuities, 
1948 


Marples, JJA LXXIII, Analysis of a 
Pension Fund, 1948 

Porteous, D.A., Pension and 
and Orphans’ Funds, 1948 

Simons, JJ]4A LXXI, Group Life and 
Pension Schemes, 1948 

Stark, TASA XXIX, Discussion of a 
New Annuity Mortality Table, 1948 

Stark, RAIA XXIX, Group Annuity 
Mortality, 1948 

U. S. BIR Bulletin (June 1945), 1948 

U. S. Internal Revenue Code, Sec. 
23(p) and 22 (b)(2)(B), 1948 

Woodward, 7ASA XXVI, Liabilities In- 
dustrial Pension Plans, 1948 


APPENDIX Il 


Glossary of Certain Terms Relative 
to the Subject of Pensions 


The following definitions, de- 
scriptions and comments are entirely 
those of the author and may not con- 
form in all instances with those of 
pension actuaries or nonactuarial 
consultants. The terms are given in 
the briefest form possible for con- 
veying their nature and implications. 
Not all of these terms are used in 
the paper itself, but all are common 
to the subject today. The author 
feels there is need for more uniform- 
ity in pension terms in use and hopes 
this Glossary may be enlarged and 
improved by other actuaries. 

The Glossary is divided into four 
parts by the broad categories of 
“The Plan,” “The Benefits,” “The 
Funding,’ and “The Bureau.” A list 
of defined terms is given below as a 
preface. In describing a given term 
in the Glossary, words capitalized 
indicate a defined term elsewhere 
herein and its key number is given. 
Wherever the word “plan” is used 
it means Pension Plan as defined at 
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OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Specialized Insurance Service 
Safeguarding Consumer Credit 


HOME OFFICE: Chicago, Illinois 
Washington, D.C. 


Denver, Colo. ° 
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(40) 
(41) 
(42) 
(43) 
(44) 


(45) 
(46) 
(47) 
(48) 
(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
(52) 


(53) 
(54) 


(55) 
(56) 
(57) 
(58) 
(59) 


THE PLAN 


Actuarial Reserve Plan 
Balance Sheet Reserve Plan 
Combination Plan 
Contributory Plan 

Deposit Administration Plan 
Employee-Pay-All Plan 
Ixcess Plan 

Group Annuity Plan 

Group Permant Plan (Pensions) 
Individual Policy Plan 
No-Death-Beneft Plan 
Noncontributory Plan 
OASI 

Offset Plan 

Pay-As-You-Go Plan 
Pension Plan (and Pensions) 
Pension Trust Plan 
Retirement Plan 
Selt-Administered Plan 
Seli-Insured Plan 

Welfare Plan (Pensions ) 
Welfare Fund (Pensions ) 
With-Interest Plan 
Without-Interest Plan 


THE BENEFITS 


Average Pay 

Cash-Kefund Benefit 

Current Service Benefit, Annuity or 
Credit 

Fixed- or Level-Percentage Benefit 
Flat-Amount Benefit 

Future Service Benefit, Annuity or 
Credit 

Insurance-Annuity Forms 
Modified Cash-Refund Benefit 
Money-Purchase Benefit 

Past Service Benefit, Annuity or 
Credit 

Primary Insurance Benefit (PIB) 
Retirement Annuity Form 

Unit Benefit 

Vesting 


THE FUNDING 


Accrued Liability 
Actuarial Reserve 


Advance Funding 

Aggregate Cost Method 
Amortization 

Annual Premium to Retirement 


Method 

Frozen Initial Liability Method 
Good Health Clause 

Funding Methods 

Master Contract 
Money-Purchase Method 
Normal-Cost-Entry-Age Method 
Over- and Under-Funding 
Pay-As-You-Go Method 
Projections ((a) of Benefits, or (}) 
of Costs) 

Reversions 

Single-Premium Method 
Unit-Purchase Method 
Spread-Funding 
Trust-Agreement 

Trust-Fund 


THE BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE (BIR) 


(60) 
(61) 
(62) 
(63) 
(64) 
(65) 
(66) 
(67) 





Base; 10% Base; Special 10% Base 
Bureau Tests 

Clauses (i), (ii) and (iii) 

Cost of Insurance 

Experience Gains and Losses 
Integration—(Social Security) 
Temporary Limitations 
Thirty-Percent Rule 
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The Plan 


(1) Actuarial Reserve Plan— 
This term defies precise definition. 
The usual connotation is probably 
that of a plan involving a definite 
structure for Advance Funding (41 ) 
under the supervision of an actuary 
(insurance company or consulting ), 
proceeding on an orderly basis of 
actuarial accounting towards meet- 
ing the Accrued Liabilities (39) of 
the plan and the expected liabilities 
to be incurred in the future. (See 
Actuarial Reserve (40).) 

(2) Balance Sheet Reserve Plan 
—That type of plan where Advance 
Funding (41) is accomplished by 
setting up a liability item on the em- 
ployer's books for the past and ac- 
cruing obligations of the plan ; there 
is usually no segregation of assets or 
other guarantee of payment. 

(3) Combination Plan—(a) That 
form of plan which utilizes both in- 
sured contracts (usually individual 
policies) and a collateral Trust Fund 
(59); at retirement, original date 
conversion of the policies, or at- 
tained age conversion, translates the 
equities from both sources into a life 
annuity policy form. 

(b) Any plan which uses both 
insured contracts and a Trust Fund 
(59), whether or not merged to- 
gether at retirement as in (a). ( Part 
of the benefit might be paid by the 
policy and the balance by the Fund.) 

(4) Contributory Plan—One un- 
der which both the employer and the 
employees contribute; employees 
generally contribute only towards 
service credits after the effective date 
of the plan. (See (6) and (12).) 

(5) Deposit Administration Plan 
(D.A.)—That form of Group An- 
nuity Plan (8) which accepts pre- 
miums to accomplish Advance 
Funding (41), and pays guaranteed 
interest thereon, but does _ not 
actually apply them to the purchase 
of specific annuities until an em- 
ployee retires or the contract termi- 
nates. 

(6) Employee-Pay-All Plan—A 
plan under which the employer meets 
none of the costs; employee con- 
tributions may vary by age or be 
determined on a_ general-average 
basis. 

(7) Excess Plan—A_ plan’ to 
which are eligible only employees 
earning over a stated annual com- 
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NEW ADDITIONS 


to the reasons why ANICO field men 





keep out in front in earnings. 


—2 New Convertible Endowments 


—Life Paid up at 65 with Family Income to 65 


—Premium Refund Rider 


These new additions to the Anico line of policies are 


unusual in their benefits—but adding them is NOT un- 


usual. Anico Representatives can always be sure they 


will have the most modern and effective policies in their 


sales kit. Anico keeps pace with protection needs. 


YOU CAN GROW WITH ANICO 











ANICO repre- 
sentatives are 
ANICO’S best 
advertisements. 
They know they 
have a contract 
second to none. 
They know their 
olicies are 
eaders in value. 















W. EL. SOODY. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


/nouance Company 





IR... PRESIDENT GALVESTON, TEXAS 





OVER 2 BILLIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





pensation (usually the OASI (13) 
maximum, at present $3,000) ; allied 
to Integration—Social Security 


(65). 


(8) Group Annutty Plan—That 
form of insured plan handled in the 
group department of the life insur- 
ance company under a Master 
Contract (48) and using bulk un- 
derwriting, accounting and other 
group procedures, though individual 
records are kept. 


(9) Group Permanent Plan 


(Pensions)—This is a special appli- 
cation of the group methods of un- 
derwriting to a_ level-premium 
Master Contract (48) arrangement 
whereby the certificate-holder’s pen- 
sion is provided from _ proceeds 
maturing at normal retirement date 
as if the employee had been covered 
by an individual policy of the In- 
surance-Annuity (31) type, or of 
the Retirement Annuity type (36). 

(10) Individual Policy Plan— 
See (3) and (17). 

(Continued on page 54} 
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“FOR 





100 YEARS PROTECTING THE AMERICAN HOME” 











te, 


‘All up and down the whole creation...” 


.. wherever Americans roamed, they took with them the lilting 
melodies of Stephen Foster. From prim eastern drawing rooms 
to the roaring gold-rush camps of California, men lifted their 
voices in praise of the Swanee River, Old Black Joe, and an un- 
forgettable girl named Jeannie, who had light brown hait. 


Starting in 1850 with his Camptown Races, the songs of Stephen 
Collins Foster became an American tradition almost overnight. 
Today, the “Old Folks at Home” (and young folks, too) still 
gather round to sing the simple tunes and tender lyrics which 
welled so freely from his heart. 


Just as Stephen Foster, a century ago, made an enduring con- 
tribution to American harmony, a group of Vermont visionaries 
made another even more vital and enduring contribution to the 
American family when they organized that same year to form 
the National Life Insurance Company. 


Their idea was a simple one — many people, banded together, 
can accomplish what few, as individuals, could hope to achieve: 


security for their homes and families against the uncertainties 
of the future. 


For a full century now, American families have found secu- 
rity — protection designed to fit exactly each family’s require- 
ments — in the characteristic thriftiness of National Life's man- 
agement and the friendly helpfulness of its agents throughout 
the nation. 200,000 people, the policyholders who own this 
mutual organization and its billion dollars of insurance protec- 
tion, can say with pride, “The National? That is my company.” 


This is the 150th in National Life’s series of historical 
advertisements, and appears in six national magazines: 
The New Yorker, June 3rd, Time, June 12th, News- 
week, June 25th, Atlantic Monthly, July issue, Satur- 
day Evening Post, July 15th, and National Geographic, 
August issue. This series began in 1935 and, for 15 
years, has been building prestige for the company 
and its agents. 











Insurance Company - MONTPELIER ‘VERMONT 





FOUNDED IN 1850 + A MUTUAL COMPANY - OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 
New Home Office 


Plans have been made for the construction of a new 
10-story home office building for the Aid Association 
for Lutherans, Appleton, Wisconsin. The structure is 
scheduled to cost $2,250,000 and should be completed 
by the fall of 1952. The new building will be east of 
and adjacent to the present home office. 


ALL AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Company 


The All American Insurance Company, located in the 
William Oliver Building at Atlanta, Georgia was in- 
corporated under the laws of that state on July 7, 1948. 
It was licensed on March 23 and began business on 
March 24, 1950. The authorized capital is $1,000,000, 
par value $10 per share, of which $231,050 has been 
paid-in at $20 per share, thus producing a surplus of 
$180,071 after organizational expenses and commissions 
paid in the amount of $50,979. 

Currently the company is licensed to do business in 
Georgia only and policies are being written on the 
Full Level Premium basis using the American Men 
Table of Mortality with interest at 3%. Contracts offered 
include Ordinary and Weekly Premium as well as Ac- 
cident and Health and Group Hospitalization coverage, 
all on the non-participating plan. 


Officers and Directors 


The officers are as follows: Chairman of the board 
and medical director, Carl C. Aven, M.D.; president and 
treasurer, Josiah T. Rose; vice president and secretary, 
W. T. Hudgins; vice presidents, E. B. Cowley and 
R. K. Heaton; consulting actuaries, John A. Copeland 
& Son. 

Directors include the above, as well as Charles An- 
drews, M.D., F. L. Beasley, R. E. Cannon, Guy T. 
Cobb, Jr., V. L. Davis, A. M. Johnson, R. I. McElroy, 
C. L. McWhorter, E. L. Pope, H. W. Richards, H. D. 
Salter, H. G. Vandiviere, J. B. White and W. H. 
Wynne, Jr. 
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BUSINESS MEN’S 


New Policies—Air Mail Notices 


The Business Men’s Assurance Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. has just introduced three new policy forms. 

A special 10-Pay Life plan has been made available 
to applicants, men and women, ages 50 to 70, inclusive. 
This plan is designed to meet the special investment 
needs of people in the older ages, and an interesting 
feature of the plan is that the premiums reduce one- 
half after five years. 

In addition to this special service for investment 
purposes, B. M. A. is also introducing two new policies 
for the Juvenile market. Appreciating that parents are 
becoming increasingly aware of the need to teach thrift 
to their children, the company is now offering 20-Pay 
Endowments at ages 60 and 65. Both forms can be 
written beginning at age zero. 

The company is inaugurating a new plan which will 
enable policyholders who reside outside the continental 
limits of the United States to receive premium notices 
at the earliest possible date. 

Hereafter, such premium notices will be sent via 
air mail. It is anticipated that this will be a convenience 
to the policyowner and will aid in the conservation of 
this business. 

In addition to those who have moved outside the 
United States since they became B. M. A. policyowners, 
the air mail notices will be provided for policyowners 
served by the company’s office in Honolulu, Hawaii. 


CENTRAL LIFE 
Wood Next President 


J. Harry Wood, formerly executive vice president of 
the Paul Revere Life and the Massachusetts Protective 
Association, both of Worcester, Mass., is scheduled to 
become the next president of the Central Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago, Illinois on September 1. At that 
time Alfred McArthur, currently president, will become 
chairman of the board, a newly created office. 

Mr. Wood came into the business in 1926 when he 
became affiliated with the Group Department of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life. He progressed from the 
field up to the home office and was a vice president 
when he left in 1944 to join the Paul Revere Life. 
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EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


Now Locomotives 


The purchase-lease freight car plan of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society will be extended to include 
Diesel Locomotives, Thomas I. Parkinson, President of 
the Society announced recently. 

Somewhat similar to the freight car rental plan, Mr. 
Parkinson explained, the Diesel purchase-lease con- 
tract of The Equitable is based on two documents: A 
purchase agreement under which Equitable purchases 
the Diesels from the locomotive manufacturer; and a 
lease contract under which the Society leases the loco- 
motives to a railroad. 

Under the purchase agreement with the manufacturer, 
the Society makes a 90 per cent cash down payment for 
the Diesels and agrees to pay the balance in equal in- 


\ WORLDS RECORD ! 


Hall-a-Billion in 20 Years... 


BROKERS and SALESMEN 
—Use the Liberal Contracts, 
Underwriting Facilities and 
Sales Tools that mean Issued 
and Paid-for Business 
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stalments over a period of 5 years, out of rentals and 
so long as the rentals for the locomotives are received 
from the railroad. Interest is paid during that period on 
the unpaid balances owed to the manufacturer. 
Under the agreement with the railroad, Equitable 
leases the Diesels to the carrier for an initial term of 
15 years, giving the railroad an option of. returning 
them to the Society at the end of that term or of continu- 
ing to lease all or any of them for an additional term 
up to 10 years. Unlike the daily rental of freight cars, 
rentals on Diesels will be paid quarterly by the railroads, 
“The potential market for the purchase-lease of 
freight cars to American railroads is just getting 
started,””’ Mr. Parkinson stated. “In the short span of 
two months during which the Equitable plan has been 
in operation, contracts have been signed or are nearing 
completion with six railroads for 14,600 freight cars 
costing $77,492,000. The Pennsylvania Railroad, with 
an order for 10,000 freight cars is the Society’s biggest 
customer to date. In addition, The Equitable is cur- 
rently negotiating with other roads for contracts in- 
volving 5,074 freight cars, costing $28,261,000.” 


Large Potential 


Further emphasizing the potential freight car market, 
Mr. Parkinson pointed to a recent statement of Chair- 
man Johnson of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
urging carriers to add 85,000 new freight cars this 
year and 160,000 a year in-1951 and 1952. Under 
the Equitable plan, the roads can begin replacing 
obsolete equipment immediately without the 20 per cent 
down payment traditionally required. The Society's 
Diesel rental plan offers an equally good opportunity 
to complete the modernization program without tying 
up railroad capital, he said. Especially since the price 
tags on Diesels are $100,000, $450,000 and up. 

“This is a secure and profitable outlet for life insur- 
ance investment funds,” Mr. Parkinson stressed. “‘We 
regard it as money with imagination, enabling the rail- 
roads of the United States to secure needed equipment 
for more efficient and economical operation. It helps 
industry and agriculture and the investment profits 
lower the cost of life insurance protection for The 
Equitable’s policyholders.” 


Group Changes and April Sales 


In May it was announced that an expansion of sales 
service facilities of the Group Department resulted in 
the promotion of 21 members. In the new set-up, N. E. 
Horelock, who joined the company in 1926 and who 
most recently has been Manager, was promoted to Gen- 
eral Manager directing all Group Sales activities. A. E. 
Elander, formerly Divisional Group Manager of the 
Southwestern Division with headquarters in Los 
Angeles, was transferred to the home office and became 
Manager of the Group Department. 

April is traditionally “Par for Parkinson Month” and 
the sales this year exceeded those in any previous years 
of the Society’s history. New Ordinary volume during 
the campaign totaled $233,500,000, while the Group 





volume was $449,000,000. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The George Washington Life Insurance Company, 
Charleston, West Virginia was examined ( Association ) 
by the Insurance Departments of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky as of December 31, 1949. The re- 
port, which was favorable, revealed only minor changes 
compared with the company’s filed annual statement. 
As determined by the examiners, assets at the year end 
amounted to $2,299,745 and capital and surplus was 
$378,021 compared with $2,306,560 and $385,318, re- 
spectively, reported by the company in its filed state- 
ment. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


Unique Women's Policy 


The Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Can. has announced 
a new Women’s Preterred Risk policy which is based 
on more favorable mortality assumptions than any now 
in use. The first company (reportedly) to bring 
out such a policy, the Great-West Life is offering it in 
amounts of $10,000 and up to those women whose fi- 
nancial circumstances require substantial insurance and 
who qualify as select risks. 

It is anticipated that such selected women will enjoy 
a mortality experience which will permit a net cost lower 
than that realized now by any other group. The premium 
rates, cash values and proposed dividends scale will 
give a net cost lower than any of the company’s other 
plans. 

The following examples illustrate the low net cost 
of a $10,000 policy : 


Age25 <Age35 
i i is tbe weeetieneeeesd $172.90 $228.20 
Total dividends—20 years. .............. 717.30 909.50 
(Dividends based on present scale—neither 
estimates nor guarantees of future re- 
sults ) 
ee WU GO WHEE og ccc cncccccceccssecs 2,840.00 3,060.00 
Net cost—20 years .........ccccccccccess 99.30* 5.50* 
PM oss fodivaedheecicdssScee 4.97* .28* 
eT I? sas Shwe Nel cc0% de cows 50* .O3* 


* Return over cost. 


Income Disability Plan 


The company will re-enter the $10 per month per 
thousand income disability field. The new benefit pays, 
on life plans, a life-time income: $10 per month per 
thousand until the policy anniversary nearest age 65 and 
$5 thereafter, with all premiums waived from the in- 
ception of total or permanent disability. On endowment 
and pension plans, it pays the same income as life plans 
until the policy endows or pension commences. Income 
payments begin at the end of the sixth month, if dis- 
ability occurs before age 55, and, in addition, if dis- 
ability occurs between 55 and 60, the waiver of premium 


(Continued on the next page} 
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Life-Health-Accident- 
Hospitalization Insurance are all necessary 


THE UNITED SELLS THIS COMBINATION 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


- 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
COVERAGE—AGES 0-60 


159 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


WM. J. ALEXANDER, President 
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EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 














the great gift given to us by the men who suffered 
at Valley Forge and protected at Gettysburg, 
Chateau Thierry and Iwo Jima—the gift that is 
one of the main anchors of our republic. 


Each succeeding generation has done its bit in 
furthering this priceless heritage—the heritage of 
hope, of faith, of tolerance—the heritage that has 
given us the highest standards of living of any 
people of the world. 


Equality of opportunity—the very heart of life 
underwriting. If you are interested in that pro- 
fession, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT — INDIANA 
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Occidental Life is bring- 
ing thumbnail sketches 
of "old timers" of its field 
force . . . men who can 
testify that every month 
is a good month with 
Occidental. Liberal con- . 

tracts, close home office goed — 


support, consistent train- Occidental Life saiutes 
. Clarence F. Rogers of 
ing programs and sales Pueblo, ‘Colorado, 
. ° } whose twenty-five years 
promotion aid ... keep with the Company is 
‘ . made up of 390 "'good"’ 

every month good with ° months. Clarence Rog- 


. ers, now on his ([/4ist 
Occidental! “app-a-week"" record 
. still finds time 

to engage in civic and 

ss fraternal activities as 

well as 9 hunt oe 

season. Yes, we salute 

eon ee you — Clarence Rogers 


RALEIGH NORTH CAROLINA —on your 25th anni- 
CAUPENCE F LEE Pres: oeart versary! 

















GREAT-WEST LIFE—Continued 


benefit will apply. The benefit will be written on male 
risks only, ages 20 to 50 inclusive, and may be written 
non-medically up to $50 per month at ages 20 to 40, 
The minimum policy will be $2,000 initial insurance, 
It is especially designed for professional men, merchants, 
office workers, and those in occupations not requiring 
an extra premium for the main benefit. Limits of issue 
and retention will be $250 per month. 


Waiver of Premium Disability Benefit 


Premium rates for the Waiver of Premium Disability 
Benefit have been reduced. The main features of this 
benefit are that it is issued for ages 15 to 55; disability 
must occur before the policy anniversary nearest age 
60; disability continuing six months will be considered 
permanent until contradicted but all premiums falling 
due during disability will be waived; and the benefit 
will be available to self-supporting women at double 
male rates. 


New Term Riders 


“Double Security Plan” is the sales designation of 
a new series of level coverage term riders running for 
periods of 10, 15 and 20 years, and to ages 60 or 65. 
Greater flexibility of coverage will result and permit 
any standard plan to give “double protection” when the 
rider is added. 

The new riders will be available at substantially lower 
cost than term contracts purchased separately. They 
will permit the policyholder to select any one of five 
periods for which he may wish this double protection. 
The minimum amount of the rider is $2500. The amount 
of the rider may not be more than that of the basic 
policy to which it is attached. Riders of 15 years or 
longer will contain cash paid-up and extended insurance 
values. 


New Term Rates 


Term rates have undergone reductions. The plans 
affected are l-year (renewable 4), 5-year, 10-year, 
15-year, 20-year and Term to age 65. For example, 
the annual premium for a $10,000 Term to 65 policy, is- 
sued at age 35, has been reduced from $141.40 to 
$128.80. All term policies are non-participating for 
guaranteed minimum cost, have liberal conversion rights 
(at attained age or dating back), waiver of premium 
and accidental death benefits may be added, and they 
are available to women. 

The minimum for yearly renewable term remains at 
$2500 but for all other plans the minimum policy to be 
issued will be $5000 or the amount purchased by a 
$50 annual premium, whichever is less. 


New Conversion Allowance 


A special conversion allowance of 15% of one an- 
nual premium will now be made on Term policies which 
do not contain cash values. If the policy has a Cash 
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Value, such value will be applied against the first 
premium on the new policy, with any balance paid in 
cash to the policyholder. 


Mortgage Repayment Plan 


Rates have been revised on all mortgage repayment 
plans, and are lower in most cases. The premium on 
the 15-year plan, payable for nine years only, has been 
decreased from $7.60 per thousand to $6.38, at age 25. 


A mortgage repayment plan to cover 25-year mortgages | 


has been introduced as an addition to 10, 15 and 20- 
year coverages presently available. Premiums on this 


plan are payable for 15 years. The plans are issued to | 


substandard risks and provide for conversion (within 
five years of issue) of the amount currently in effect. 


Estate Builder 
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“The Estate Builder,” the Great-\WWest Life’s most 
popular juvenile plan, which accounts for over 40% 


of the company’s juvenile business, will now be available | 


from birth to age 15 instead of age 11. The present 


policy calls for an automatic increase from $1,000 per | 
unit to $5,000 per unit at age 21] without any increase | 
in premium. On new policies written at ages 12 to 15 | 
inclusive, the automatic increase will take place at the | 


end of the tenth policy year, with no increase in pre- 
mium. In addition to the automatic conversion to 


$5,000 Endowment at 85, three other optional plans are 


available, without change of premium. 


All new plans and rate changes became effective on | 


June Ist. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Holderness President 
At a meeting of the board of directors on May 29 
last, Howard Holderness was elected president and 
Ralph C. Price, the incumbent, was elevated to the chair- 
manship of the board. Mr. Price did not accept this 
action and questioned the legality of it. The board did 
nothing immediately. 


On June 8 the board met again and at that time re- | 
As a result Mr. Price | 


affirmed its action of May 29. 
resigned as president and member of the executive com- 
mittee, and at the same time declined chairmanship of 
the board. He does, however, remain a director. 

President Holderness originally joined the company 
in 1925 and continued until 1945, at which time he 
severed connections with the company. During those 
years he was a member of the mortgage loan depart- 
ment, manager of the real estate department, treasurer, 
vice president and member of the execuiive committee 
and the board of directors. Over the years it has gener- 
ally been understood that Mr. Holderness had a great 
deal to do with the investment policy of the company, 
resulting in a phenomenal return on investments. The 
interest rate earned by the company during the past 
many years has been well above 4% and in several 
instances above 5%. 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


























tt .. balance rules 


the whole...’’ 
ALEXANDER POPE 


A Life Insurance Company 
is the sum of its several parts. 
The proper balance of each 
of these parts is essential to the 
effective functioning of the whole. 


To maintain such balance in 
its Operations is a prime 
objective of Fidelity. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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Our ears are red .. . and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tremendous 
amount of talking about the per- 
sonal way we look after folks, the 
exceptional comfort of every one 
of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
stimulate this pleasant gossip. Next 
time you’re in Baltimore, stop in 





and let us show you what they 
talk about. 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 









KANSAS CITY LIFE 


New Policies 


Two new life insurance policies have been devised by 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company. The first, known 
as The Twenty-Ten, is a Twenty Payment Life-Half 
Premium Return Addition policy. Premiums are pay- 
able for 20 vears and the beneficiary is guaranteed return 
of one-half of the annual premiums paid in addition to 
payment of the face amount of the policy. The ad- 
dition of one-half of premiums paid is made regardless 
of whether death occurs during the premium-paying 
period or after the policy is paid up. ‘Waiver of Premium 
is included in the policy at no extra premium. 

The other new policy is a Juvenile Endowment at 
Age 65. For an extra premium, the Juvenile Premium 
Waiver may be added. This provides that should the 
purchaser die or become completely disabled before 
the insured reaches 21, all further premiums on the 
policy will be waived. 

Effective immediately, juvenile policies issued at age 1 
or over will pay the face amount of the policy at death, 
whenever that may occur. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 
Now on CSO Basis 


The Lutheran Brotherhood, a fraternal society of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, has changed its reserve basis 
from the American Experience 3% to the CSO 2%%. 


We re Proud of our Monarch Family 
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MONARCH. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 











The brotherhood thus joins several other fraternal so- 
cieties in adopting this modern mortality table and 
realistic interest assumption. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL 


Executive Promotions 


Fred W. Studier has been named First Vice President 
and Treasurer; Ernest T. Koopman, Vice President: 
and Eldo Schornhorst, Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Studier, who has been with the Company since 
1932, was elected Treasurer in 1939 and Vice President 
and Treasurer in 1945. 

Mr. Koopman joined the Company in 1931. He was 
named Office Manager in 1944 and Assistant Secretary 
in 1945, 

Mr. Schornhorst has been with the Company since 
1935 and became Auditor in 1945. 

At the same time Paul Scherb, who joined the Com- 
pany in 1948, was named Underwriting Supervisor. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Kalmbach President 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company at the home 
office in Springfield, Mass., May 19, Leland J. Kalm- 
bach, vice president and director since 1948, was elected 
president of the company to succeed Alexander T. 
Maclean. Mr. Maclean was made president in January, 
1945, and held that office until his recent death. 

Also by action of the board, the duties and responsi- 
bilities of two other officers were broadly increased. 
Vice president and actuary Harry H. Pierce was elected 
a member of the Finance Committee, and vice president 
Chester O. Fischer was elected a member of the Agency 
Committee and the Committee on Death Claims, filling 
vacancies created by the death of Mr. Maclean. Mr. 
Pierce and Mr. Fischer are company directors. 

Mr. Kalmbach, ninth president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, becomes its chief executive only a few 
days following the start of the 100th year of the com- 
pany which was organized May 15, 1851. He will carry 
through the plans for the celebration of the company’s 
centennial year which were initiated under the direction 
of Mr. Maclean. 

Mr. Kalmbach, well known in the business, joined 
the Massachusetts Mutual as vice president on Janu- 
arv 1, 1948, and the following month was elected a 
director. As a member of the Finance Committee. 
Agency Committee, and Committee on Death Claims, 
he is experienced in the operations of the company and 
has carried a large share of the management responsi- 
bilities. Under his direction the underwriting practices 
of the company have been liberalized and other changes 
made, resulting in further improved service to policy- 
holders and to the field representatives of the company. 
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For 24 years before coming with the company, he 
was associated with the Lincoln National Life. He 
joined the actuarial department of that company in 
May, 1924, and received numerous promotions, being 
the first vice president and a director when he resigned 
to come with the Massachusetts Mutual. 

He is a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries, was vice 
president of the former American Institute of Actu- 
aries, and has served as chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Medical Impairment Bureau. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
H. O. Change 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has under 
consideration plans which contemplate that all of its 1 
Madison Avenue home office building, except for the 
700-foot Metropolitan Tower at the Madison Avenue 
and 24th Street corner, will be replaced by a modern 
ofice structure for the company’s own use, it was 
announced by the company last month. 

“Demolition of the existing building and replacement 
by the new structure will be in sections, to reduce the 
factor of idleness for the site as much as _ possible,” 
Frederick Ecker, financial vice president, said. 

In anticipation of the start of demolition, outside 
business tenants in the Tower have been requested to 
find other quarters by December Ist. 

The Tower, when finished in 1908, was the highest 
building in the world, and retained this distinction 
until erection of the Woolworth building, which is 
taller by about 90 feet. The clock in the Tower, which 
chimes the quarter hours, is the largest four-dial clock 
in existence. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Buys Hotel 


San Diego’s famous U. S. Grant Hotel, a mecca for 
visitors to Southern California, and long the border 
city’s leading hotel, was purchased on May 23 by 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif—and simultaneously leased hack to the previous 
owner, Loyola University Foundation, for a period of 
ninety-eight years. Announcement was made by as- 
sistant counsel Neil B. Ross, Pacific Mutual Real Estate 
Department. Paul R. Coté, president and counsel of 
Loyola University Foundation, represented the Founda- 
tion. 

A multi-million dollar transaction, the move is in-line 
with the current investment trend of releasing major 
capital for direct use in productive activities. The 
Pacific Mutual-U. S. Grant transaction is the largest 
of such purchase lease-back arrangements thus far cén- 
summated in the San Diego area. Operation of the 
U. S. Grant will continue under the present popular 
management. 
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INDIVIDUAL 
SECURITY ... 


“Security” and “freedom” are two words 
that have been kicked around pretty freely 
in recent years. 


In their name, all kinds of fancy schemes 
have sprung up. 


The only kind of security worthy of the 
name is that which is planned carefully, on a 
long-range basis, geared to the individual’s 
own situation in life, and guaranteed to in- 
clude individual freedom. 


Life Insurance provides that form of se- 
curity. 
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PILOT LIFE 
Home Office Addition 


Plans are now being made for the construction of a 
new 5-story building adjacent to the present home office 
of the Pilot Life Insurance Company in Greensboro, 
North Carolina. It is estimated that the addition will 
cost approximately $500,000. 

The present home office consists of three buildings and 
is located approximately 8 miles from downtown 
Greensboro. 


PRUDENTIAL 
"DBL" Rates Reduced 


A reduction in rates for New York “DBL” coverage 
for small emplovers was announced in May by The 
Prudential Insurance Co. The previous rate of $6 
quarterly for each employee of organizations employing 
4 to 49 employees has been reduced to $5.40. 

In making the announcement, Edmund B. Whit- 
taker, vice president in charge of the group department, 
stressed that the rate applies to all small employers 
subject to the Disability Benefits Law, regardless of the 
nature of their industry, amount of taxable payroll, or 
the number of females they employ. 


STRONG... 
Without 
“Over Development” 
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The earning capacity 
of a life insurance com- 
pany is an important 
part of the picture. It 
is also a problem in 
today’s low-interest 
market. That’s why, as any investment 
man will tell you, American United is in 
an ideal situation. 

American United is big enough to be a 
factor in the investment market (assets 
over 80 million dollars)—big enough to 
take advantage of sound opportunities— 
big enough to place its eggs in many 
baskets. Yet, American United is spared 
the headaches of having to invest huge 
sums, things being what they are today. 

Being big enough is important. Being 
small enough never to lose the personal 
touch is important, too. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 












He also stated that Prudential has developed a simple 
premium-payment procedure whereby it will not be 
necessary for the small business establishment to keep 
any special records or make any reporting to the Com- 
pany of the names of employees covered. 

“We realize that many small firms are not geared 
to cope with complex accounting, reporting and claim 
procedures,” commented Mr. Whittaker. “Our chief 
objective has been to relieve the small employer of un- 
necessary administrative burdens and at the same time, 
provide him with a low, reasonable premium rate.” 

In addition to its “basic” group disability benefits 
policy for employers with fewer than 50 employees, 
Prudential is underwriting several other types of policies 
to tie in with the new Disability Benefits Law which 
goes into effect July 1. 

These include a “‘liberalized” group disability benefits 
policy for establishments employing from 25 to 49 em- 
ployees, a “‘statutory” group accident and sickness policy 
for employers of 50 or more employees and a “standard” 
group accident and sickness policy which is also ap- 
plicable to the “50 and over’ cases. The “liberalized” 
and “standard” policies provide benefits over and above 
those prescribed by the Law. The “basic” and “‘statu- 
tory” policies contain statutory benefits only. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


Lamar Agency V. P. 


The election of Glenn G. Lamar as vice president and 
superintendent of agencies of the Reliance Life Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsburgh was announced May 22 by 
John A. Mayer, president. Mr. Lamar, formerly super- 
intendent of agencies, has assumed the responsibility of 
the management of the company’s agency affairs. 

He succeeds John F. Johns who resigned as vice 
president and director of Reliance with the intention of 
entering the general agency field. 

Glenn Lamar started his life insurance career as a 
Reliance agent in Auburn, Alabama, 28 years ago and 
rose to the top agency executive position. He was a 
successful personal producer for three years. His agency 
building abilities were recognized and in 1925 he was 
appointed manager of the Florida Department with 
headquarters in Jacksonville. 

Continuing his progress in organization work, Mlr. 
Lamar in 1936 was named superintendent of agencies 
of the Southern Division. 

Early in 1946, he was appointed national super- 
intendent of agencies and moved to the home office in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to direct recruiting, training and sales 
promotion on a country-wide basis. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


Jordan Actuary 


George R. Jordan, Jr. has been elected actuary of the 
Southland Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas 
and assumed his duties on June 15 last. 
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Mr. Jordan began his actuarial career with the com- 
pany, served with the Insurance Department of Texas 
and since July, 1948 was in the life actuarial department 
of The Travelers in Hartford, Conn. He is an Associate 
of the Society of Actuaries. 


TRAVELERS 
Deferred Annuity to 70 


The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
has announced an Annual Premium Deferred Life An- 
nuity at Age 70. The contract will be issued at all ages 
up to and including 65. 

The automatic settlement at maturity date is a 
monthly life annuity on the 120 months certain plan. 
Elective options provide for a monthly life annuity prior 
to maturity on either the 120 months certain plan or 
the cash refund basis. Minimum income is $10 monthly. 

The contract has cash and loan values. Upon dis- 
continuance of premium payments, if the contract is 
not surrendered for cash within three months of the 
premium due date, it will automatically continue as a 
paid-up deferred annuity beginning at maturity date. 

The death benefit, before payment of any annuity 
and prior to default of any premium, is an amount equal 
to the sum of the premiums paid or the cash value at the 
next premium due date, whichever is greater. 

Maximum income for both male and female lives will 
be $1500 per month at age 70 on the life income 120 
months certain plan, with a proportionately lower 1in- 
come where the cash refund plan is elected. 

These limits apply only to applicants who have no 
other. antity or tmsurance policies in Travelers pro- 
viding a tife income%to the insured. Any such existing 
annuipy or insurance policies*will be taken into consider- 
ation in determining the maximum amount of additional 
DeferredAnnuity that could be issued to such ap- 
plicants. ™ 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL 


“Dread Disease" Policy 


Following the path of several other life insurance 
companies, the Wisconsin National Life Insurance 
Company of Oshkosh, Wisconsin is now issuing Polio 
insurance. In addition, the same policy also covers 
several other diseases which, lumped together, are com- 
monly referred to as “dread diseases.” The annual 
premium for one individual is $4.00, for two it is $7.00 
or for the family, $10.00. 

The “news” in this announcement is the method in- 
augurated for issuing the policy. All the company’s 
agents have been instructed to execute the application 
in duplicate and give one to the applicant and the other 
is to be returned to the home office with the necessary 
premium. Unless the company rejects the application 
within 15 days, it automatically becomes effective and 
thus fulfills two functions. In the first place the ap- 
plicant immediately gets the contract, and, secondly, a 
great deal of red tape and expense are eliminated. 
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This medallion was created in observance of 
a memorable occasion in the history of Acacia 
— the passing of the Billion Dollar Mark 
of life insurance in force on June 23, 1950. 


ACACIA MUTUAL 
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HE first report on The 1949 

Buyer, which surveys character- 
istics of the Ordinary life insurance 
purchaser, has been published by the 
Agency Management Association. 
Who Buys Ordinary Life Insur- 
ance? is the first publication derived 
from studies of 24,817 policies in the 
amount of $100,550,700 applied for 
in the U.S. from 64 companies 
during May, 1949. It is planned to 
have the complete buyer report in 
two series, adult and juvenile; this 
is the first installment of the adult 
series. 

One of the most informative re- 
search reports ever published by the 
association, this first part of the 
buyer study presents some findings 
which appear to have particular sig- 
nificance for the ‘industry as a whole 
and which may pose _ interesting 
questions for individual companies. 


Included in the study just 
published is information on the adult 
insured’s sex, age, marital status, 
income, occupation and previous 
ownership of insurance. There is 
also a breakdown of sales by ordi- 
nary and combination agents. The 
buyers studied are representative, to 
an acceptable degree, of all Ordinary 
life insurance buyers and are com- 
parable to a smaller group studied 
by the Association’s Research Di- 
vision in 1942. The report is con- 
hidential, for the use only of Home 
Offices of member companies. 


Women Buyers Down 


One of the findings which)seems 
to be worthy of careful consideration 
by companies is the slight decline in 
the proportion of women buyers in 
the past seven years, both in terms of 
volume and number of policies sold. 
The decline in volume is slightly 
greater proportionately and seems to 
indicate that females have increased 
their size of policy at a lower rate 
than have the males. 

Twenty-two per cent of all buyers 
of adult policies in 1949 are women. 
However, only 18 per cent of those 
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THE 1949 BUYER 


who buy from ordinary agents are 
females, compared with 27 per cent 
of the combination agent’s buyers. 
For both types of agent, women 
represent a much smaller proportion 
of the volume sold than of the poli- 
cies sold; male policies are nearly 
three times as large as female polli- 
cies sold by both ordinary and com- 
bination agents. 

Policies sold by ordinary agents 
are about one and three quarters 
times as large as those sold by com- 
bination agents for both males and 
females. 

Studying the age factor in the 
sample, the association reports that 
ordinary agents find most of their 
male clients in the 25 to 29 age 
group, and 54 per cent of their male 
buyers are 20 to 34 years old. A 
very large proportion of female buy- 
ers from ordinary agents are be- 
tween 20 and 24 years of age, and 
60 per cent of them are under 30. 
However, 10 per cent are 45 or over. 
Thus, a great difference between the 
male and female market lies in the 
proportion of policies sold to buyers 
between 30 and 44. 


Age Picture Change 


The combination agent’s adult 
buyers are considerably younger 
both in the male and female groups. 
More than half of the men are 
younger than 30, with almost a third 
below age 25. The effect is more 
marked among women, with two 
thirds below age 30 and one half be- 
low 25. 

So far as volume is concerned, the 
age picture for the ordinary agent’s 
sales is quite different from that of 
number of policies sold. The more 
mature age brackets account for a 
greater proportion of volume, the 
age groups of 30-34 and 35-39 each 
contributing 20 per cent of the 
volume sold. The 20-24 group of 
males accounts for only 11 per cent 
of the volume of business. For 
women, 16 per cent of the volume 
is in the 35—39 age group, with young 
females buying the smallest policies. 


Age does not affect number and 
size of policies nearly so much in 
the combination agent’s market. Al- 
though for males there is a slight 
tendency for the group below 25 to 
contribute less by volume than by 
number, the effect is practically ab- 
sent for females. 


Among males who buy from 
ordinary agents, there is a rapid in- 
crease in average size policy from 
age 15 to 39. From 39 on, there is 
a very slight decrease, although in 
none of the older age groups does 
the average size policy drop as low 
as that for an age group below 30. 

For combination agents, male 
buyers also increase their average 
size policy with age until reaching 
a peak at age 30-34. The decline be- 
yond this age is more marked with 
the average of all men above 44 fall- 
ing below the average for men 20 to 
24. This may indicate that the earn- 
ing power of men in the combination 
agent's market reaches its peak at an 
earlier age and is more adversely 
affected by increasing age. 

The effect of age upon average 
size policies bought by females is 
comparatively slight; there is more 
of an increase with age for women 
buying from Ordinary agents than 
from Combination agents. 


1942-1949 Comparison 


Comparing the life insurance mar- 
ket in 1949 with the sales picture 
in 1942, a tendency was found 
toward a somewhat higher concen- 
tration of buyers in the age brackets 
which buy the highest average 
policies. For all groups of buyers, 
smaller proportions are over 50 or 
under 25 years of age. 


Little change since 1942 in the 
market according to marital status 
was discovered. There may be a 
trend, however, for agents to find 
more buyers among married pros- 
pects and more women buyers 
among widows and divorcees. There 
is a high proportion of widowed, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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1949 Buyer—Continued 


divorced or separated females mak- 
ing up the feminine market. 

A significant drop since 1942 in 
the proportion of ordinary life in- 
surance sales made in the middle in- 
come group is seen in the first report 
on The 1949 Buyer. 

“It seems to be clear,” the report 
states, “that there has been a signifi- 
cant gain in the proportion of insur- 
ance sales made to those at the 
higher income levels. This gain has 
not, however, been made at the ex- 
pense of the lower income half of the 
population, which has more than 
held its own with respect to the pro- 
portion of policies bought. The gain 
has been made at the expense of that 
group which lies just above the 
middle of the income distribution, 

e., those whose incomes vary be- 
tween $3,000 and $5,000.” 

An analysis by the Association’s 
Research Division of a representative 
sample of ordinary life insurance 
purchases made in May, 1949, shows 
that seven per cent of males buying 
from ordinary agents have incomes 
below $2,000; 28 per cent have in- 
comes below $3,000; and 66 per 
cent have incomes below $5,000. Of 
course, the largest volume percent- 
age is in the higher income groups, 
with the average size policy being 
bought by those with incomes of 
about $5,000. 


Combination Agent 


The income level of the Combina- 
tion agent’s adult male market is 
lower, in general. Six per cent of 
policies are sold to persons with 
incomes below $2,000; 42 per cent 
to those with incomes below $3,000; 
and 88 per cent to those earning less 
than $5,000. The average size policy 
is bought by those with incomes 
around $3,500. 

In the female market, both ordi- 
nary and combination agents sell 
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almost all policies to women earn- 
ing less than $5,000. For both types 
of agent, the average size policy is 
bought by women with incomes of 
about $2,500 a year. 

The size of the average policy sold 
in 1949 (including adult and juve- 
nile business) is $4,050; a 66 per 
cent increase over 1942's average 
policy of $2,440. The Association 
announced earlier some other im- 
portant findings of this study; one 
of these is the decline in the pro- 
portion of women buyers in today’s 
market compared with that of 1942. 
Who Buys Ordinary Life Insur- 
ance? studies the following charac- 
teristics of the adult Ordinary buyer: 
sex, age, marital status, income, oc- 
cupation and previous ownership of 
insurance. 

Contrasting the occupations of 
1949 buyers with the 1942 group, it 
was necessary to consider changes 
in the general economic picture as 
well as changes in the life insurance 
market. For example, in 1949, the 
proportions of buyers in government 
and manufacturing occupations are 
smaller than the comparable pro- 
portions seven years ago. There is 
an increase in representation of buy- 
ers from trade, transportation, public 
utilities and construction industries. 
These changes are probably due to 
external conditions, but there are 
larger proportions in professional 
occupations now than there were in 
1942, and this seems to be a result 
of a change in life insurance selling. 

In 1942, 32 per cent of the male 
buyers from ordinary agents had 
executive or professional duties. In 
1949, 45 per cent have these duties. 
This increase is mostly at the ex- 
pense of buyers with factory and 
mine duties and unskilled labor. 
There is also a slight decrease in the 
proportion of buyers with clerical 
duties and in agricultural positions. 
For the combination agents also, a 
larger proportion of the male buyers 
have executive or professional duties 





than did those examined in 1942, al- 
though the trend is less pronounced. 
There appears to be a similar trend 
for women buying from either type 
of agent. 

In 1949, about a quarter of the 
ordinary agent’s male buyers are 
employed in retail or wholesale 
trade. One fifth are occupied in 
manufacturing and another tenth 
are in professional businesses. These 
same groups are among those which 
buy the higher average policies. 

There is less occupational differ- 
ence than might be expected be- 
tween the ordinary and combination 
agents’ male buyers. Only three per 
cent of men buying from Combina- 
tion agents are in professional busi- 
nesses, but these buyers apply for 
the highest average policy. Too, the 
trade classification represents a 
large proportion of the Combina- 
tion agent’s buyers and a larger 
proportion of the volume. 


Largest Policies 


The largest group of the ordinary 
agent’s women buyers is composed 
of those not gainfully employed. For 
those who are gainfully employed, 
once again trade and manufacturing 
have a relatively large proportion. 
An even higher proportion of the 
total than for the men are in pro- 
fessions. A lower proportion of the 
Combination agent’s women buyers 
are in the professions, and more are 
in manufacturing or are not em- 
ployed. But again, the proportion of 
professional women is higher than 
it is for males. 

The ordinary agent’s highest 
average policies are sold to men in 
executive and professional positions, 
these groups making up 51 per cent 
of his volume. The Combination 
agent sells ten per cent of his volume 
to executives, another ten per cent 
to those in managerial, proprietary 
or professional jobs, and 46 per cent 
to craftsmen, foremen or operatives. 
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Where Are the Salesmen 


Coming From? 


T a time when American sales- 
faster is called upon to meet 
the biggest challenge in its history, 
we're threatened with a serious man- 
power problem. Without a steady 
supply of fresh, new blood and 
fresh, new ideas, were likely to run 
into serious trouble. And yet where 
have we any assurances that we can 
maintain a flow of desirable and able 
men into our sales organizations to 
help meet the demands which are 
being made upon us? 

What’s wrong? Has human na- 
ture changed or has selling become 
unattractive even to those who are 
best fitted for it? Are young men 
unwilling to sell at any price or has 
management failed to make selling 


~ 
al 


seem worthwhile as a career: 


Possible Reason 





One possible—and perhaps basic 
reason for this lack of interest in 
selling is the tremendous emphasis 
in the country on production. All 
of us are proud of our American 
genius for production. 

But it is a curious fact that the 
public which has been quick to ap- 
plaud our inventive and productive 
genius has been slow to recognize 
the miracle that has been accom- 
plished in the other half of the eco- 
nomic equation—distribution. People 
have somehow failed to realize that 
mass production demands mass dis- 
tribution and that, back of our tre- 
mendous social and economic prog- 
ress during the past half century, 
there lies a magnificent story of 
salesmanship. 

The imaginations of young men 
have, for years, been captured by the 
idea that production is the thing, 
that the road to top management 
positions lies through some phase of 
engineering or manufacturing, or 
perhaps accounting or purchasing. 
Who knows how many potentially 
fine salesmen have found out too late 
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that selling offers opportunities that 
are equal to or greater than those in 
other fields? 

More to the point, however, is the 
very widespread misunderstanding 
of selling—what it is, why it is nec- 
essary and almost everything else 
about it. For something so typically 
American, salesmanship is one of the 
least understood of our national in- 
stitutions. 

Too many people still cling to the 
picture of a salesman as a gold-brick 
peddler or a philanderer, or both. 
Stories of the traveling salesman 
have become almost a part of the 
nation’s folk-lore, but they have 
added nothing to the stature of sell- 
ing or the salesman. There is a 
popular belief that selling is some- 
thing you can always fall into if 
everything else fails, or something 
a man should try his hand at if he 
isn’t sure just what kind of job he 
wants. 

Do we realize the direct, cumula- 
tive effect of it all upon the young 
men whom we seek for our sales 
staffs? Can we expect to attract 
and hold the best qualified and most 
capable voung people if these myths 
about salesmanship and _ salesmen 
persist ? 


Widespread Belief 


Another factor in this unwilling- 
ness to enter sales work—and an 
extremely important one—is_ the 
widespread belief that there’s some- 
thing mysterious or inexplicable 
about actual, person-to-person sell- 
ing. People who’ve never tried sell- 
ing somehow have an idea that 
you've got to be a “born salesman,”’ 
that either you can sell or you can’t 
sell and no amount of training will 
ever do any good. 


a ee ee ee 


_ *See “Training Successful Salesmen,” June 
issue, Best’s Lire News.—Editors. 


It seems that the reason for this 
is the lack of opportunities to study 
salesmanship, to learn about it as a 
normal part of preparation for life. 
Only in very recent years, to any 
great degree, have courses in sales- 
manship been offered, to high school 
students, and in most cases the 
course is elective. Even now, there 
are a great many high schools that 
make no provision for it in their 
curricula. 

At the college level, there seems 
to be a feeling that salesmanship 
doesn't rate a full-time course of 
study by itself. At the last count, 
there were well over 100 schools 
which offered courses in Retailing 
or Merchandising, but none *—as 
far as 1 could learn—which offer 
anything as homely as Salesman- 
ship. 


Little Opportunity 


And, for the most part, these 
courses are open only to Business 
Administration students whose goal 
is just what the title says—admin- 
istration, not personal selling. With 
so little opportunity to learn about 
salesmanship, it isn’t too surprising 
that many young people go through 
lite with the same vague notion that 
there's something mysterious about 
selling, something they could never 
master. 

Without going any farther into 
why there isn’t a greater interest in 
sales work, I think we ought to be 
matching ideas on what to do about 
it. If the problem isn’t yet serious, 
I don’t think we ought to blind our- 
selves to the fact that it can become 
serious within the next few years. 

It would be simple to say when 
other fields become over-crowded, or 
if jobs become scarce, many young 
men will turn to sales work. But 
that won't do. We have a big job 
to do now, and we're concerned with 

{Continued on the next page) 
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Salesmen Coming From—Continued 


getting good, capable young men 
into our organizations to help do 
that job. 

I think of several approaches to 
the problem. In fact, the causes 
more or less suggest the cures. 
We've got to “sell” selling, both 
as an economic function and as a 
career. 

Right now, as far as I can see, 
selling is just about the most im- 
portant factor in the operation of 
our national economy. It is no 
longer a question of producing 
enough, but of selling what we can 
so easily produce. Goods are flow- 
ing through this country in deeper 
and wider streams than ever before 
in our history. Now it 1is_ sales 
management’s job to keep those 
goods moving and to clear the way 
for more production. 

I suggest we make use of every 
means at our disposal—individually 
and in our sales organizations—to 
get across the story of selling. You 
know the media as well as I—word 
of mouth advertising, booklets, dis- 
cussions, movies, sales essay con- 
tests, and many more. All of them 
can be effective in explaining where 
selling fits into our way of doing 
things. 

It seems even more important, 
though, to see that salesmanship is 
given its rightful place in the cur- 
riculum of every high school and 
college which offers a general edu- 


cation. Many companies offer splen- 
did training courses for salesmen 
after they join the company. But 
that’s the trouble. We make sales- 
men, in most cases, only after they 
have demonstrated enough interest 
in selling to apply for a job. But 
what about the other millions of 
young men who never get a chance 
to develop an interest in selling? 

Most boys and girls get their 
impressions of career possibilities at 
a fairly early age. Unless they have 
a chance to study selling and weigh 
it against other kinds of work, 
they’re not as likely to aim for it as 
they would for another field. 

To sum up, we're facing a man- 
power problem that may become a 
lot more serious. We're bidding 
for the services of the youth of 
America. Let’s make sure our bid 
is high enough and—above all— 
that the people of America under- 


stand what we're talking about. 


Condensed from an address before American 
Management Association. 





NEW JERSEY 
COMMISSIONER 


ARREN N. GAFFNEY, an 

attorney, has been named 
Commissioner of Insurance and 
Banking in the State of New Jersey. 
In this capacity he succeeds L. Bb. 
Carey, who resigned some time ago. 
During the interim, Deputy Com- 
missioner C. A. Gough was Acting 
(Commissioner. 
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Growing With The South 
Gulf Life has enjoyed excellent growth during its 39 
years, but even more important than the figures shown 
below is the spirit of the agency force making such 
progress possible. 

Insurance in Force ..... $469,243,370 
Policyowners’ Assets $60,655,265 
ILIQFIE INSURANCE COMPANY 
sen "A Southern Institution" 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


A New Angle 


HEN you have 33,000,000 

policyholders it is something of 
a problem to present an annual re 
port. This year Metropolitan Life 
devised a new and novel means of 
telling its policyholders and other 
interested parties of its operations 
during the year 1949. A sound mo- 
tion picture was made of an inter- 
view by the editors of Newsweek 
Magazine with Leroy A. Lincoln, 
President of the company. Copies 
of the film may be borrowed for 
showing by local business, civic and 
other groups in which policyholders 
are interested. 

During the course of the inter- 
view, Mr. Lincoln not only pointed 
out the accomplishments of the com- 
pany during the past year but he 
also amply illustrated how life insur- 
ance benefits people in all walks of 
lite. This latter was not only han- 
dled from the standpoint of policy 
owners but also from the investment 
angle. 

The annual statement published 
by the company contains a transcript 
of the interview and the document is 
also liberally illustrated in both black 
and white and color. In short, it is 
a well-conceived project. 


COMBINATION COMPANIES 
COMMITTEE 


RVILLE E. BEAL, C.L.U., 

Vice President of the Pruden- 
tial, was elected chairman of the 
Combination Companies Committee 
of Agency Management Association 
at the Spring Conference for these 
companies at Asheville, N. C., May 
8--10. He succeeds Malcolm C. 
Young, Second Vice President of 
John Hancock. 

Mr. Beal has been active on this 
committee for several years. He 
also serves as a representative of 
the Association on the Life Under- 
writer Training Council Committee. 

Other new committee members 
elected at the Grove Park Inn meet- 
ing were: Cecil J. North, Vice Pres- 
ident, Metropolitan; and W.. J. 
Williams, Vice President, Western 
and Southern: 
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HANDLING 


OMPANY counsel have little 

practical interest in_ the 

normal handling of company 
funds by its agents but irregular 
handling of such funds raises ques- 
tions of company responsibility and 
liability that they are required to 
answer. It is my purpose to state 
briefly some company experiences 
involving irregular money trans- 
actions of agents and discuss some 


of the legal questions resulting 
therefrom. 

Movie Case 
Actress case—On ten different 
occasions Helen Vinson’ Perry, 


movie actress Helen Vinson, paid out 
various sums of money aggregating 
$55,000 for the purchase of single 
premium annuity policies. The com- 
pany actually received $22,000 and 
issued policies for that amount 
which the actress received. Only 
$5,000 was paid by check of the 
actress to company's order, the re- 
mainder being paid to one Bernard 
Toplintzky either in cash or by 
checks to his order or to the order 
of one of his employees. Toplintzky 
was never an agent or employee of 
the company but had previously ef- 
fected through two soliciting agents 
of the company other types of in- 
surance, who had paid a considera- 
tion to Toplintzky for bringing 
them the business, they inferring that 
Toplintzky was or had been an in- 
surance broker or an agent of some 
other company. They had furnished 
to him application blanks and other 
material which he _ exhibited to 
plaintiff and they signed their names 
as witnesses although they never 
saw her. Toplintzky in these and 
other transactions had acted for the 
actress in the capacity of financial 
adviser. The suit against the com- 
pany was for the recovery of the 
$33,000 that Toplintzky had not paid 
over which she claimed was paid to 
him as agent of the company. The 
transactions took place in California 


r vs New York Life Ins. Co., 22 N. Y. 
(1940). 


1 Perry 
(2d) 696 
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OF FUNDS 


BY AGENTS 


and California statutes and decisions 
were considered and found, in any 
controlling respect, not to differ from 
the laws of New York.' 

This raised the general question 
of authority of the alleged agent; 
whether the possession of application 
blanks, sample policies and like ma- 
terial was not sufficient to create an 
appearance of authority on the part 





of the alleged agent so as to bind the 
company ; whether check made pay- 
able to the alleged agent was pay- 
ment to the company where the 
application provided that payment 
should be made only by bank draft 
or certified check to the order of the 
company in exchange for official 
receipt; and whether the company 
by its acts or neglect had led the 
plaintiff to believe that alleged agent 
had authority to act for the company 
so as to create agency by estoppel. 
Edythe Wells case—Edythe Wells 
was for many years a leading life 
producer in her state for a life insur- 
ance company and commanded the 
respect of the community and made 
an excellent living from her insur- 
ance business, which was largely life 
insurance. The company finally dis- 







G. EDGAR COXWORTH 
Asso. Gen. Counsel, 


Ohio National Life 


covered that over a period of years 
she had taken applications for single 
premium life insurance policies and 
single premium annuities and had 
collected money in various ways 
from about a dozen people whom she 
had victimized. A brief outline of a 
few of the situations gives the points 
of interest :— 

Case A—An application for a 
single premium annuity was signed 
and at that time Government bonds 
for a part of the premium were 
turned over to the agent. She sold 
the bonds, put the proceeds in her 
account and eventually received three 
checks endorsed to her as agent of 
the insurance company. She gave a 
receipt for the bonds signed by her 
individually. She had procrastinated 
about a year by saying the form ap- 
plied for had been discontinued and 
that she was attempting to induce 
the company to make an exception 
because of its remarkable value. 


Cash to Agent 


Case B—Over a period of three 
vears the applicant for a single pre- 
mium endowment and a single pre- 
mium annuity made payment in cash 
to the agent who gave receipts signed 
by her as agent. The applicant was 
told that it would be wise to wait for 
a more favorable rate which would 
permit a larger return on the invest- 
ment and the agent paid interest at 
4% to the applicant on the accumu- 
lated money. Incidentally, after the 
company learned what was going on 
she advised the applicant not to tell 
about the interest and worry about 
this concealment eventually affected 
the applicant’s mind. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Handling of Funds—Continued 


Case C—A single premium an- 
nuity application was taken early in 
1935 with instalment payments on a 
$9,000 single premium being made 
during the following two years with 
interest payments made by her to 
the applicant. A longhand note by 
the applicant was found in the 
agent’s file reading: “I have de- 
posited with Edythe Wells $9,000. 
In case of my death she has full in- 
structions as to how to arrange pay- 
ments to my niece. 

Case D—An intelligent doctor en- 
gaged in a series of transactions for 
the benefit of himself and his 
children commencing in 1925. Bonds 
totaling over $46,000 were given to 
Miss Wells in 1935 and at different 
times in 1936 checks were also 
given. A typical receipt therefor 
read: “Received from Dr. X bonds 
totalling $28,175.54". In order to 
pour oil on the troubled waters in 
this situation she actually made an- 
nuity payments with her personal 
checks. 

The other cases were similar to 
the ones above described, and al- 
though all of the facts of each trans- 
action had to be considered in each 
particular case, generally they raised 
the question of extent of authority 
of the agent ; whether the agent was 
acting for the company at the time 
of the transaction; whether the ap- 





plicant was estopped to claim that 
Miss Wells was the agent of the 
company for all purposes; whether 
an applicant who paid the premium 
before it was due did so at his peril ; 
and whether premiums can be paid 
in a medium other than money, and 
related questions. All of the cases 
were settled by the company in one 
way or another. 

As a matter of interest, criminal 
laws came into play and Miss Wells 
was found. guilty of embezzlement 
and sentenced to a term of years in 
the state prison and died shortly 
after she was released. 


Authority of Agent 


It is clear that the lability of an 
insurance company for the frauds of 
its agents will in each case depend 
upon whether the acts which resulted 
in loss or injury to third persons 
were committed by the agent within 
the scope of his authority, actual or 
apparent, as well as within the scope 
and course of his employment. This 
in turn depends upon what was his 
actual written authority and what 
authority beyond this the company, 
by words or conduct, gave third 
parties reason to believe he had. 

The actual authority and written 
limitations of authority are found in 
the agent’s contract ; agent’s manual 
or book of instructions ; the applica- 
tion for insurance; the insurance 
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policy; and receipts for premiums. 
These vary so greatly as to company 
practice and as to the different types 
of agents that no useful purpose 
would be gained by attempting a 
summary. 

Several states have, by statute, 
provided that any person who solicits 
an application for insurance on the 
life of another, in any controversy 
between the insured beneficiary 
and the company issuing the policy 
upon such application, shall be re- 
garded as the agent of the company 
and not the agent of the insured.* 
Under this statute a soliciting agent 
of a life insurance company has been 
interpreted as becoming the repre- 
sentative of the company only in re- 
spect to the particular branch of 
business entrusted to him as such 
agent. His duties consist of soliciting 
applicants for insurance and report- 
ing to his principal the information 
which he acquired, and does not con- 
vert an agent with limited power 
into a general agent possessing un- 
limited power.* Under — similar 
statute’ it was held that the rule is 
intended to protect those who exer- 
cise good faith and not as a shield 
for unfair déaling.° Other state 
statutes go farther and state that this 
is so whatever conditions or stipula- 
tions may be contained in the policy 
or contract.® This statute has been 
construed as applying only to the 
payment of the initial premium and 
does not apply to the collection of 
renewal premiums.‘ At least one 
state has a statute® that goes farther 
and makes the rule also applicable 
to renewing any policy of insurance 
or any annuity or pure endowment 
contract. 

But a statute making an insurance 
solicitor the agent of the insurer does 
not define the extent of the agent’s 
powers or the scope of his authority. 
Such agency is still to be determined 
by the applicable principles of com- 
mon law,” or by the agency contract 
and the company’s course of dealing 


en, Code of Ohio-— -Sec. 9407. 

3 John Hancock Mut. Life Ins. Co. vs Luzio, 
123 O.S. 616, 176 N.E. 446 (1931). 

4 Florida St. 1941—Sec. 625.01. 
5 Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. vs Hilton 
Green, Execs. 241 U.S. 613, 680 L. Ed. 1202. 
6 Rev. Laws of New Hampshire, Ch. 327 
Sec. 6 and 7. 

7 Lauze vs a. York Life Ins. Co., 74 
N.H. 334, 68 Atl. 

Thompson vs Equitable Life Assur. Soc. of 
U. S., 199 N.C. 59, 154 S.E. 21. 

8 Mass. G. a Ch. 175—Sec. 169. 

9New York Life Ins. Co. vs. McCreary, 
C.C.A. Nebr. 1932, 60 oon 355, (Stat. Nebr. 
) 


1929—Sec, 44-213, 44-3 
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in making contracts, the certificate 
issued thereunder only being evi- 
dence of the existence of an agency 
in some form.’® Also it has been held 
that such statutes do not broaden the 
scope of the agent’s authority, do not 
convert a soliciting agent of limited 
powers into a general agent possess- 
ing unlimited power, but determine 
that a soliciting agent becomes the 
insurer's representative in respect to 
the particular branch of the business 
entrusted to him as, agent.'! The re- 
spective statutes where applicable 
shall, where the circumstances of the 
particular case come within the 
authority and scope of the agent and 
the person who claims to be de- 
frauded has acted in good faith, be 
as binding upon the company as if 
the authority was contained in the 
written instructions of the agent. ’ 


Rule Fairly Uniform 


The rule as to the authority of a 
soliciting agent is fairly uniform in 
that he is authorized in writing to 
solicit insurance, write applications, 
deliver policies and collect the first 
premium. He is not authorized 
generally to transact business for the 
company. A general, district, branch 
office, state or special agent is, by 
written authority, given additional 
specified powers, but no matter what 
is the degree of the authority the 
manner of his doing the things 
authorized are specified in his 
written contract of employment, and 
by written regulations and_ in- 
structions. These together are the 
measure, and fix the scope, of his 
authority. He has no sanction to step 
beyond such authority without ex- 
press leave to do so. 

The agent is further controlled by 
the elementary principle applicable 
to all kinds of agency—that whatever 
an agent does can be done only in the 
way usual in the line of business in 
which he is acting. There is an im- 
plication to this effect arising from 
the nature of his employment, and it 
is as effectual as if it had been ex- 
pressed in formal terms. It is present 
whenever his authority is called into 
activity, and prescribes the manner as 


—_— 





10 American Life Ins. Co. of Ala. vs. Carlton, 
42 Ala. 661, 2 So. (2d) 166 (1942), (Alabama 
Code 1940, Tit. 28—Sec. 66). 
11 John Hancock Mut. Life Ins. Co. vs Luzio 
(Supra); (Gen. Code of Ohio—Sec. 9407). 
\2 Hoffman vs John Hancock Mut. Life Ins. 
Co., 92 U.S. 156, 23 L. Ed. 537 (1875). 
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GEARED FOR TODAY'S MARKET! 


The successful life insurance man 
knows that his truly productive 
time is that which he spends with 
a prospect who has an insurance 
need, can pay for his protection 
and is insurable. It becomes in- 
creasingly essential to find these 
qualified prospects as the market 
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well as the limit of its exercise. The 
reasoning of the court in arriving 
at this rule is stated thus: “If he had 
the right to take his percentage in 
such a way as he might think proper, 
this did not justify his taking the 
horse at $400. Nor, if Thayer had 
expressly agreed to take the horse 
in payment of the premium pro 
tanto, could that have given validity 
to the transaction. If the agent had 
authority to take the horse in 
question, he could have taken other 
horses from Hoffman and could have 


taken them in all cases. This would 
have carried with it the right to 
establish a stable, employ hands and 
do everything else necessary to take 
care of the horses until they could 
be sold. The company might thus 
have found itself carrying on a busi- 
ness alien to its character, and in 
which it had never thought of em- 
barking.” !* 

It must also be borne in mind that 
“in every such case the principal 
holds out his agent as competent and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Handling of Funds—Continued 


fit to be trusted, and thereby, in 
effect, warrants his fidelity and good 
conduct in all matters within the 
scope of the agency.” ** This rule 
is elsewhere stated as _ follows: 
“Good faith requires that the prin- 
cipal should be held by the acts of 
one whom he has publicly clothed 
with apparent authority to bind 
him.” 1* 


Liability 

It follows, therefore, that when 
acting within the scope of his author- 
ity, when doing any of the things 
he was appointed to do, if instead of 
doing such things honestly he com- 
mitted some fraud against and in- 
jured a third person, the principal 
is liable for such fraud. In cases 
where an agent does things or acts 
in a manner that is outside his actual 
authority or outside the well-known 
and customary practice of the in- 
surance business, the company is not 
liable, unless there are circumstances 
on which the person defrauded had 
the right to rely, that indicated an 
apparent or ostensible authority in 
such agent for such acts. Although 
the rules as to apparent authority are 
fairly well-established, their applica- 
tion to particular cases is extremely 
difficult as all of the facts surround- 
ing each transaction must be con- 


——— _ _ _— 


sidered in determining the question 
of authority. The liability of the 
principal is determined in any par- 
ticular case not merely by what was 
the apparent authority of the agent, 
but by what authority the third per- 
son, exercising reasonable care and 
prudence, was justified in believing 
the principal had, under the circum- 
stances, conferred upon its agent. 
The apparent authority, so far as 
third persons are concerned, is the 
real authority, and when a third 
person has ascertained the apparent 
authority with which the principal 
has clothed the agent he is under no 
further obligation to inquire into the 
agent's actual authority. The author- 
ity must, however, have been actually 
apparent to the third person who, 1n 
order to avail himself of rights 
thereunder, must have dealt with the 
agent in reliance thereon, in good 
faith, and in the exercise of reason- 
able prudence, in which case the 
principal will be bound by acts of 
the agent performed in the usual 
and customary mode of doing such 
business, although he may have 
acted in violation of private in- 
structions, for such acts are within 
the apparent scope of his authority. 
An agent cannot, however, enlarge 
the actual authority by his own acts 
without some measure of assent or 
acquiescence on the part of his prin- 
cipal, whose rights and liabilities as 
to third persons are not affected by 
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any apparent authority whicl) his 
agent has conferred upon hiniself 
simply by his own representations, 
express or implied.’ 

This rule is discussed in a case 
where a life insurance agent, with 
authority to accept notes for the first 
annual premium in settlement prior 
to the issuance of policies contracted 
for, represented to the insured that 
the company would issue the policies 
applied for, and thereby secured in- 
sured’s promissory notes, knowing 
that one of the policies would not be 
issued, and afterwards transferred 
the notes to an innocent purchaser 
for value. He thereby perpetrated a 
fraud on the insured for which the 
company was responsible under the 
rule that an agent acting within the 
apparent scope of his authority binds 
his principal, and if when so acting 
he perpetrates a fraud on the other 
party the principal is lhable.'® 


Confusion and Conflict 


The importance of the rule that the 
agent must be acting within the 
scope of his authority is reasoned 
in a case where an agent, when tak- 
ing an application, took a note for 
payment of the premium and a few 
days later represented to the appli- 
cant that the company demanded a 
second payment and the applicant 
paid the premium in cash which was 
remitted to the company which sent 
the official receipt and policy to the 
insured, the company having no 
knowledge of the note. The agent 
sold the note to a third party, who 
was paid when it fell due. The usual 
notice of the second annual premium 
was sent to the insured and, not 
being paid, the policy terminated. 
On a suit against the company for 
damages for the fraud of the agent 
it was held that the question was for 
the jury whether the agent was act- 
ing within the apparent scope of 
authority in collecting the premium 
and if so acting the company was 
liable though ignorant of the fraud. 





13 Williams vs Commercial Casualty Co., 
(1931 S. C.) 156 S.E. 87. 

14 Southerr. Life Ins. Co. vs McCain, 96 
U.S. 84, 24 L. Ed. 653 (1878). 

15 3. Thompson vs Equitable Life Assur. Soc. of 
U. 199 N.C. 59, 154 S.E. 21 (1930). 

16 Security Life Ins. Co. of America vs 
+) mem (Tex. Civ. App. 1911), 136 S.W. 


3 
17 New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. vs 
Swain, 100 Md. 558, 60 Atl. 469 (1905). 


18 Star Restaurant vs Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Co., (Vt. 


1933) 163 Atl. 558. 
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Quoting from the opinion, the court 
said: “If the agent had already col- 
lected the premium once, as the 
plaintiff says he had, of course it 
cannot be assumed that he had actual 
authority to collect it again and 
therefore the court should have ex- 
plicitly directed the attention of the 
jury to the question whether he was 
acting within the scope of his 
authority .. . The defendant had 
the right to have the question 
whether the collection of the second 
premium was within the scope of 
Eichelberger’s authority real or ap- 
parent passed on by the jury, and 
both of the plaintiff's prayers were 
defective for not submitting it.” 17 
Much of the confusion and con- 
flict in the cases is due to a failure 
to note the distinction between acts 
done by an agent within the scope 
and course of his employment and 
acts done merely during his employ- 
ment. In order to render the princi- 
pal liable for the agent’s torts they 
must have been committed while 
carrying out the principal’s business. 
Broadly stated, the tort of an agent 
is within the course of his employ- 
ment when in performing it he is 
endeavoring to promote the princi- 
pal’s business within the scope of 
the actual or apparent authority for 
that purpose. But if the agent steps 
aside from the principal's business, 
for however short a time, to do acts 
not connected with such business, 
the relation of agency is for that 
time suspended and the agent is not 
acting within the scope of his em- 
ployment.!® To be continued 


FRATERNAL FIGURES 


ASED on the results of frater- 

nal societies, the Fraternal Mon- 
itor of Rochester, New York, has 
compiled the following statistics for 
1949: In force, $8,702,420,198; 
members, 9,842,739; assets, $2,103,- 
369,183 ; income, $303,421,199 ; total 
disbursements, $212,471,953; and 
death claims, $89,737,715. The 
amount of insurance written during 
1949 totaled $895,537,374. 

The largest fraternal society in 
this country is the Woodmen of the 
World which, as of year end, had 
$170,429,491.52 in assets. The state 
having the most fraternalists was 
Pennsylvania, with 1,079,479. 
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CANADIAN SOCIAL SECURITY 


HE Canadian Life Insurance 

Officers’ Association joined 
groups advocating establishment of 
a contributory old age pensions plan 
in Canada. In a brief submitted to 
the parliamentary committee on old 
age security, the Association recom- 
mended that contributory federal old 
age security plan be established sub- 
ject to any necessary constitutional 
amendments. It said benefits from 
the plan should: 

1. Be payable to all elder Cana- 
dians without a means test but sub- 
ject to a reasonable residence quali- 
fication. 2. Start at a specified age 
which, because the benefits would be 
payable to all, should probably be 
age /0. 3. Be fixed at a level which 
could be financed without placing an 
undue burden on Canada’s present 
and future productivity. 4. Be paid 
in the same amount to all. 5. Be 
subject to partial recovery through 
income tax in the case of recipients 
having significant income from other 
sources. 6. Be financed in full on a 
‘pay-as-you-go’ basis by an old-age 
benefit contribution payable by resi- 
dents of Canada on a basis as broad 
and equitable as possible. 

Canada’s present pensions of 
about $30 to $50 a month are paid 
to persons of 70 and over who can 
prove their need of a pension and 
show that they have been in Canada 
for 20 years. The federal govern- 


ment pays 75% of the cost of pen- 
sions up to $40 a month. The prov- 
inces pay the remainder and some 
of them provide supplementary pen- 
sions. 


Examples 


The Association, a voluntary or- 
ganization whose membership con- 
sists of 61 Canadian, British and 
United States life insurance com- 
panies carrying on business in Can- 
ada, said there were various ways in 
which a contributory pension system 
could be financed. 

It gave three examples: 1. A con- 
tribution payable as a percentage of 
personal income disregarding all in- 
come in excess of some specified 
maximum. 2. A contribution of a 
flat amount payable by all adult 
Canadians below benefit age. 3. A 
sales tax levied on a broad group of 
items in more or less universal use. 

A pension of $30 a month to per- 
sons /0 and over would in 1951 re- 
quire a contribution of $30 a year 
from all Canadians between the ages 
of 20 and 69. A $40 a month pen- 
sion would require a $40 a year 
contribution. A $30-a-month pen- 
sion to all 65 and over would re- 
quire a contribution of $51 a year 
from those between the ages of 20 
and 64. A $40-a-month pension at 
65 would require a contribution of 


$69, 
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Pensions—from page 31 


(11) No-Death-Benefit Plan— 
This type of plan (practically always 
Noncontributory (12) ) provides for 
pensions only, with no return in the 
event of death; under Contributory 
Plans (4) of the Group Annuity 
tvpe (8), the employer's part is 
usually on a no-death-benefit basis. 

(12) Noncontributory Plan— 
Under this form the employer meets 
all of the cost, for both Past Service 
Benefits (34) and Future Service 
Benefits (30), and the employee 
makes no contribution whatsoever. 

(13) OASI—Designation given 
to the Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Title of the Social Security 
Act as amended in 1939; usually the 
Social Security payroll tax pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code 
(exclusive of unemployment com- 
pensation taxes) are also implied 
under this designation. 

(14) Offset Plan — Generally 
used to indicate a type of plan whose 
benefits are directly reduced—ap- 
proximately or exactly—by all or 
part of the OASI (13) benefits. 

(15) Pay-As-You-Go Plan—A 
plan—formal or informal—without 
Advance Funding (41) or any Ac- 
tuarial Reserve (40). (See (52).) 

(16) Pension Plan (and Pen- 
sions)—This title is included for its 
theoretical interest. For some time 
certain students and authorities have 
been favoring the title “Retirement 
Plan” to indicate a formal Advance 
Funding (41) system of old-age 





protection for an employer’s person- 
nel—e.g., a “Staff Retirement Plan.”’ 
The word “pension,” it was felt, car- 
ried certain imputations of either 
charity or government, or both, as 
well as not always applying to the 
superannuation concept. It appears 
to date, however, that the terms 
“pensions” and “Pension Plan” 
have given little if any ground, ap- 
parently being more traditionally 
imbued with the concept of old-age 
protection as well as being simpler 
to use. A Pension Plan, then is taken 
here as any formal arrangement 
which undertakes to provide periodic 
income, determined by a formula, 
to employees at retirement for dis- 
ability or old age, whether on an 
Advance Funding (41) basis or not. 
The word “pension” is used inter- 
changeably with “benefit,” “pension 
benefit,” “retirement benefit,” ‘‘re- 
tirement income,” etc., to express 
the periodical life income after retire- 
ment. (See the definition of “pension 
plan” of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue on page 26, June issue. ) 
(17) Pension Trust Plan or In- 
dividual Policy Pension Trust Plan 
—The name usually given to that 
type of plan implemented by indivi- 
dual policies, with or without in- 
surance, issued to a trustee in the 
employee's name; the trustee holds 
the policies until death, termination 
of employment, or retirement, and, 
in fact, sometimes all benefits flow 
through the trustee, rather than 
directly from the insurance company, 
to the deceased, terminated or re- 
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tired employee. There may be a 
collateral Trust Fund (59) ; see (3), 

(18) Retirement Plan—See len- 
sion Plan (16). 

(19) Self-Administered Plan— 
This is a common expression used 
too liberally to express, in general, 
a noninsured plan. Actually, its con- 
notation of full administration by 
the employer does not fit any 
formal plan observing the rigidities 
imposed by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. About the only forms of 
plan to be termed a Self-Adminis- 
tered Plan would be that of the 
Balance Sheet Reserve (2) type and 
the Pay-As-You-Go Plan (15). A 
considerable degree of administra- 
tive latitude may, however, rest in 
the employer under a_ noninsured 
disability feature of a plan. 

(20) Self-Insured Plan—tThis 
term, more closely than the term 
Self-Administered Plan (19), ex- 
presses the Trust-Fund (59) type of 
plan in comparison with the insured 
plan types; it implies that the em- 
ployer makes up Experience Losses 
(64), if any, in past contribution 
rates (which would be the obligation 
of the insurance company with re- 
spect to premiums already paid un- 
der an insured plan, hoping to 
recoup in future premiums), or con- 
versely, reaps any immediate Ex- 
perience Gains (64) (which might 
not be immediately reflected under 
an insured plan). 

(21) Welfare Plan (Pensions/ 
(or Union Welfare Plan (Pensions), 
or Union-Management Welfare Plan 
(Pensions) )—Any form of Pension 
Plan (16) to which the employer be- 
comes a contributing party upon the 
demands of, or in cooperation with, 
a labor union to provide pension 
benefits for the union members 
among his employees. 

(22) Welfare Fund (Pensions) 
(or Union Welfare Fund (Pensions), 
or Unton-Management Welfare 
und (Pensions))—Any form of 
Welfare Plan (Pensions) (21) 
which sets up a Trust-Fund (59) 
for the purpose of receiving the con- 
tributions and implementing the 
benefits ; specifically the type of fund 
referred to in Section 302 (c)(5) of 
the Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley). 

(23) With-Interest Plan—This 
refers to that type of plan (usually 
a Contributory Plan (4)) under 
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which employee contributions to- 
gether with stated interest are pay- 
able to or for the employee in the 
event of termination of service or 
death ; the employer's part is usually 
on a No-Death-Benefit (11) basis. 

(24) Without - Interest Plan— 
Same as (23) except no interest on 
employee contributions is included 
in the refund. 


The Benefits 


(25) Average Pay—The basis of 
compensation used for the benefit 
formula involving the pay of more 
than one year. Forms of Average 
Pay include the “career average,’ 
which means the average from the 
date of the plan or coverage there- 
under, if later, up to retirement date ; 
the “final m-year average,” which 
means the Average Pay for the n 
years just preceding retirement (the 
resulting benefit is sometimes called 
an “objective annuity’’); the “sec- 
ondary m-year average,” which 
means, letting m equal 5, for ex- 
ample, the average compensation 
from age 55 to age 60 when retire- 
ment is at 65; the “highest n-year 
average,’ which means picking out 
the m years (usually consecutive ) 
which would yield the highest Aver- 
age Pay. 

(26) Cash-Refund Benefit—This 
benefit type, under either the With- 
Interest Plan (23) or Without-In- 
terest Plan (24), provides that if 
the retired employee dies before 
receiving in total pensions an 
amount equal to the death benefit 
just before retirement, the balance is 
payable to his beneficiary. Under a 
Contributory Plan (4), if the em- 
ployee’s part is strictly on the Cash- 
Refund form, it would mean that if 
death occurs before annuities pro- 
vided by his own contributions 
amount to the total of his own con- 
tributions ( with or without interest ) 
the balance is payable to his bene- 
ficiary (cf., Modified Cash-Refund 
Benefit (32) ). 

(27) Current Service Benet, 
Annuity or Credit (usually synony- 
mous with Future Service Benefit, 
Annuity or Credit (30))—This is 
the amount of deferred pension bene- 
fit accruing by reasén of a year’s 
service after the plan’s effective date ; 
it is used mainly under the Unit- 
Benefit (37), Unit-Purchase (56) 
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type of plan where it can be ex- 
pressed as a percentage of pay or as 
a flat-dollar unit. 

(28) Fixed- or Level-Percentage 
Benefit—This benefit formula pro- 
vides a pension at retirement ex- 
pressed as some fixed level percent 
of pay such as 30%, usually reduced 
for short service by some pro rata 
rule. 

(29) Flat-Amount Benefit—This 
benefit formula provides a pension 
at retirement in some flat amount 
such as $50 a month; it is usually 


uniform among employees without 
regard to earnings but can be re- 
duced for length of service below a 
given standard by some pro rata 
rule. 

(30) Future Service Benefit, An- 
nuity or Credit—See (27) above; 
but sometimes refers to the whole 
amount of pension benefit with re- 
spect to service rendered between 
the effective date of plan or an em- 
ployee’s entry thereunder, if later, 
and retirement age. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pensions—Continued 


(31) Insurance-Annuity Forms 
—This term is suggested for use to 
designate the many names for the 
individual policy form which pro- 
vides life insurance maturing at 
normal retirement age with a related 
lite income; this relationship is 
usually on the basis of $10 a month 
life annuity (120 months certain) 
per $1,000 of initial insurance. 
Among the names for this form used 
by insurance companies are income 
endowment, retirement income, re- 
tirement endowment, and others. 
(See (36).) 


(32) Modified Cash-Refund 
Benefit—( First, see (26).) Under 
this modified form, if the retired em- 
ployee dies before receiving in total 
pensions an amount equal to his own 
contributions (with or without in- 
terest), the balance is payable to his 
beneficiary. In other words, the an- 
nuity theretofore provided by both 
the employee and employer contri- 
butions is deducted from a sum 
based on the employee contributions 
only. 


(33) Money-Purchase Bene fit— 
Under this arrangement, the em- 
ployer, or the employer and em- 
ployees jointly, contribute fixed 
annual amounts (flat, or percentages 
of pay) which are applied, usually in 
the year contributed under insured 
plans, to provide such units of pen- 
sion benefits as the premium rates or 
contribution schedules then in effect 
will produce. On this basis, the unit 
of benefit produced decreases with 
age since the amount, or payroll- 
percentage, of contribution is fixed. 


(34) Past Service Benefit, An- 
nuity or Credit—This is the amount 
of pension which has “accrued” up 
to the effective date of the plan, rep- 
resenting credited service rendered 
prior thereto; it is used mainly un- 
der the Unit Benefit (37) type of 
plan, with a unit of pension benefit 
credited for each year of credited 
past service. 

(35) Primary Insurance Benefit 
(PIB )—This is the name given to 
the monthly benefit arising at or 
after age 65 for the fully-insured 
employee under OASI (13). This 
PIB does not include any “wife’s 


benefit” or ‘“‘child’s benefit” under 
the Act. 


(36) Retirement Annuity Form 
—This designates the individual pol- 
icy. form which matures at normal 
retirement age as a life income, usu- 
ally 120 months certain. The death 
benefit before retirement is usually 
the sum of the premiums paid or 
the cash value, if greater. (See 
(31).) 

(37) Unit Benefit—This is the 
general name given to the pension 
benefit, either for years of past serv- 
ice, current service or future service, 
representing a one-to-one relation- 
ship between each such year of cred- 
ited service and the allocated benefit 
for each such year. 

(38) Vesting—By this term 1s 
usually meant the feature of a plan 
whereby the contributions of the em- 
ployer, or benefits deriving there- 
from, become the employee's as a 
right. Benefits may vest at death, 
disability, termination of employ- 
ment, or retirement. The form of 
the vesting may be a lump-sum pay- 
ment, or retirement. The form of 
stallments, or a pension benefit, 
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deferred or immediate. Vesting may 
be for the full amount of the em- 
ployer part or may be partial; it 
may take effect in full as of some 
given time (age and/or length of 
service) or may increase gradually, 
“graduated vesting.” 


The Funding 


(39) Accrued Liability — (a) 
Means the present value on the 
plan’s effective date of the Past 
Service Benefits (34). 

(b) Means the present value at 
any date after the effective date of 
the plan, of all Past Service Bene- 
fits (34) and Current Service Bene- 
fits (27) credited up to such date. 

(c) Means the actuarial differ- 
ence, expressed as one sum, or as a 
percentage of payroll, of the present 
value of future benefits over the 
present value of the anticipated 
regular annual contributions of the 
future—“normal,” or “annual pre- 
mium” or “unit-purchase” contribu- 
tions expected. 

(d) Funded Accrued Liability 
means the portion of the total Ac- 
crued Liability for which premiums 
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have been paid or assets have been 
set aside; Unfunded Accrued L.ia- 
bility is the balance of said total. 

(40) Actuarial Reserve—This is 
the general name given for a plan’s 
funding structure which uses the 
building blocks of actuarially deter- 
mined contributions or premiums, 
whether the type is single-premium, 
level-annual premium, graduated 
premium, etc. It could include a 
modified reserve system which only 
undertook to complete part of said 
structure, such as establishing re- 
serves for pensioners only; or it 
could mean any of a number of ex- 
treme or intermediate reserve sys- 
tems. (A good reference on this 
matter is Actuarial Study No. 10 of 
the Office of the Actuary, Social 
Security Board, entitled Various 
Methods of Financing Old-Age 
Pension Plans.) 

(41) Advance Funding—This re- 
fers to any system of financing a plan 
which, ahead of the actual falling 
due of the pension payments to re- 
tired employees, (i) sets aside funds 
with an insurance company or trus- 
tee, or (ii) sets up liabilities on the 


balance sheet. 


(42) Aggregate Cost Method— 
This is the Funding Method (47) 
which expresses the present value 
of all future benefits for present (and 
retired) employees, reduced by any 
reserve funds on hand, as a propor- 
tion of the present value of all future 
salaries of present employees. The 
resulting proportion applied to the 
year’s covered payroll gives the 
year’s contribution. 


(43) Amortization—In pension 
work this term is usually used to 
designate the installment contribu- 
tion for an Accrued Liability (39), 
such as that for Past Service Credits 
(34) under the single-premium 
Uni-Purchase (56) funding method, 
or for the unmet cost under certain 
other funding methods. 


(44) Annual Premium to Retire- 
ment Method — This’ Funding 
Method (47) is that of the usual 
level annual premium basis with 
premiums or contributions payable 
from age of entry, or from date of 
an increase in benefit, to normal re- 
tirement age. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Pensions—Continued 
(45°. Frozen Initial Liability 
Method — Under this Funding 


Method (47) the initial Accrued 
Liability (39) remains unchanged 
and any adjustments therein are re- 
flected by adjustments in the deter- 
mination of the contribution for each 
ensuing year. This is not to say 
that this method necessarily implies 
no progress is made in funding the 
initial Accrued Liability (39). 


(46) Good Health Clause—Un- 
der Group Annuity Plans (8), other 
than D.A. (5) forms, where the 
employer contributions are on a No- 
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Death-Benefit (11) basis, terminat- 
ing employees can create reversions 
in the form of reserves released. 
However, to prevent anti-selection, 
the insurance companies reserve the 
right in the Master Contract (48) 
to require some evidence that the 
terminating employee was not apt to 
shortly become one of the deaths 
counted upon by the tabular mor- 
tality rate. The clause reserving 
this right included in each such con- 
tract may be called the “Good Health 
Clause.” 

(47) Funding Methods — Any 
method of financing the benefits of 
a plan. Several actarial methods of 
meeting benefit costs are described 
in this Glossary. 

(48) Master Contract—This re- 
fers to the group insurance contract 
implementing a Group Annuity Plan 
(8), D.A. Plan (5) or Group Per- 
manent Plan (9); it is effected be- 
tween an employer (possibly other 
contracting parties) and an insur- 
ance company. Employees’ benefits 
and rights are governed by the Mas- 
ter Contract and explained in cer- 
tificates issued to the employer for 
each of his covered employees. 

(49) Money-Purchase Method— 
Under this Funding Method (47) 
the employer, together with the em- 
ployee, if the plan is contributory, 
makes a fixed sum or percentage 
contribution each year, which pre- 
mium or contribution is used to 
provide as much deferred pension 
benefit as it will according to the 
actuarial tables used. Usually the 
employer matches the employee's 
contribution each year, or pays some 
fixed multiple or fraction of the em- 
ployee’s contribution. 

(50) Normal - Cost - Entry - Age 
Method — Under this Funding 
Method (47), an age is chosen to 
represent the usual average entry 
age for eligibility to service credits 
for all employees under the plan; a 
contribution rate, equal to the level 
annual premium to retirement for 
the anticipated benefits is determined 
for such assumed entry age. This is 
the Normai Cost. From the total 
present value of the benefits is de- 
ducted the amount in the fund at 
the time of valuation with a further 
deduction of the present value of the 
Normal Cost contributions for fu- 
ture years. The lump-sum balance 
is one form of Unfunded Accrued 





Liability (39d) (sometimes called 
the “deficiency cost”). 

(51) Over- and Under-Funding 
—These terms merely mean that the 
fund or the employer’s account with 
the insurance company is more than, 
or less than, the proper actuarial re- 
serve for that year, after adjustment 
for Experience Gains or Losses 
(64) for that year or the year before. 
It is a term usually used in connec- 
tion with Bureau matters. 


(52) Pay-As-You-Go Method 
This is the well-known phrase used 
to describe the opposite of Advance 
Funding (41); namely, it is the 
method of merely meeting the pen- 
sion outgo, as it falls due, from 
surplus, general revenue, or current 
assessments. Other names are the 
‘‘assessment method,” the “‘cash-dis- 
bursement method,” or the “owe-as- 
vou-go method.” 

(53) Projections ((a) of Bene- 
fits, or (b) of Costs)—(a) By this 
term is usually meant estimates pre- 
pared to illustrate the annual pension 
disbursement load which may be ex- 
pected for several or many years 
into the future. 

(b) Another meaning of the term 
is that of a forecast of estimates of 
contributions for future years where 
the Advance Funding (41) has been 
set up on some actuarial structure. 
For example, to project the single 
premiums which might- emerge in 
future years under the Unit-Pur- 
chase Method (56), taking into ac- 
count dying, terminating and retir- 
ing employees and new eligibles, and 
sometimes changes in pay. 


(54) Reversions—This term can 
be used as the general name for 
credits arising under the plan be- 
cause of (1) terminations of employ- 
ment in excess of a withdrawal rate 
assumed, if any, (ii) deaths higher 
than the tabular mortality, (111) in- 
terest earned larger than assumed, 
(iv) retirement deferments beyond 
the assumed age, (v) salaries lower 
than anticipated by salary scale, if 
used, etc. 


(55) Single-Premium Method— 
This is the method of funding a part 
of the Future Service Benefit (30) 
each year and of funding the many 
units of Past Service Benefit (34) 
for an employee at or prior to his 
retirement. 
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(56) Unit-Purchase Method— 
This is the common use of the 
Single-Premium Method = (55) 
whereby a given year’s unit of pen- 
sion benefit, representing service 
rendered in that year, is funded or 
purchased in that year. 

(57) Spread-Funding — This 1s 
an adaptation of the Annual Pre- 
mium to Retirement Method (44) 
such that the level annual contribu- 
tion or premium is payable for a 
given time beyond retirement age 
(but ceasing at death). By this 
method the full Actuarial Reserve 
(40) does not have to be on hand 
by the time pension benefits com- 
mence. 

(58) Trust-Agreement—This 1s 
the name of the instrument drawn 
up between the employer (or union, 
association, etc.) and a trustee (cor- 
porate or natural person(s) ) for the 
management of investments and 
such other functions under the plan 
as may be agreed upon. (See page 
71, May issue. ) 

(59) Trust-Fund—By this is 
usually meant the accumulating in- 
vested contributions held by the 
trustee of a plan under the Trust- 
Agreement (58). 


The Bureau of Internal 


Revenue (BIR) 


(60) Base; 10% Base ; Special 
10% Base—This refers to the BIR 
criterion of measurement in respect 
of the limit of deduction for tax pur- 
poses for Accrued Liability (39) ; 
namely, that not more than 10% of 
the present value thereof would be 
permitted as tax deductible to the 
employer in any year. Adjustments 
in such Base due to Experience 
Gains or Losses (64) are required 
for later years, and other features 
or changes in the plan may cause 
adjustments from time. to time. 
These adjustments will determine a 
“Special 10% Base” which must 
supersede, or coordinate with, the 
original 10% Base. 

(61) Bureau Tests—By this term 
is meant the several “Tests” set up 
in a Bulletin issued by BIR. for 
guidance, but without any commit- 
ting effect on the Bureau. These 
Tests represent criteria to apply to 
the amounts of the employer’s con- 
tribution to a plan for measuring 
whether part or all of said contribu- 
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tion is an allowed deduction under 
one or more of Clauses (1), (ii) or 
(111) of (62) below. 

(62) Clauses (1), (1) and (11)— 
These are the clauses under Section 
23(p)(1) (A) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code (LRC) and the corre- 
sponding Regulations, which outline 
the several demonstrations and al- 
ternate methods for determining the 
allowable deductions for tax pur- 
poses of the employer contributions 
to the plan in a given year. Clause 
(1) sets a limitation of 5% of cov- 
ered payroll, Clause (ii) uses an 
Annual Premium to _ Ketirement 
(44) criterion and Clause (iii) uses 
a Unit-Purchase (56) (or Normal 
Cost (50)) basis plus 10% of the 
Accrued Liability (39) for the ap- 
propriate 10% Base (60). 

(63) Cost of Insurance—In the 
pension field, this term has come to 
have two meanings: 

(a) The one-year term cost of 
the net amount of life insurance at 
risk (that is, face amount less cash 
value or reserve) which cost, if not 
met by employee contributions, is 
taxable to the employee. 

(b) The difference between the 
premium for an Insurance-Annuity 
Form (31) of individual policy and 
the corresponding premium for the 
Retirement Annuity Form (36); 
under some Pension Trust Plans 
(17) it is voluntary on the employee 
to elect the insurance feature, in 
which case he pays this difference, 
t.e., he pays the “cost of insurance” 
expressed as a level annual cost 
rather than as a one-year term cost 
for a decreasing amount. 


Gains and Losses 


(64) Experience Gains and 
Losses—Experience Gains, in the 
nomenclature of the BIR, refers to 
the same sort of elements as men- 
tioned under the term Reversions 
(54). Experience Losses are the 
opposite — “negative reversions.” 
While Experience Gains (except 
those which may be used for later 
dividends or rate credits under an 
insured plan) must be reflected all 
in one year, Experience Losses can 
only be made up, with current tax 
credit, at the rate of 1/10th of such 
Losses per year, not an encourage- 
ment to bring the funding of the 
plan up to par. 


(65) Integration — (Social Se- 
curity)—By Integration here is 
meant the criterion for a_ benefit 
formula under which BIR requires 
that in a general way, the relation- 
ship of the plan’s pension benefits 
to an employee's pay, shall, when 
taken together with 150% of the 
Primary Insurance Benefit (35) 
(50% allowance for presumed wife), 
be not higher for an employee earn- 
ing a given rate of compensation 
than for ,an employee earning a 
lesser rate. (The Integration rule 
has been expressed in BIR Mimeo- 
graph 5539, issued July 8, 1943.) 


Temporary Limitations 


(66) Temporary Limitations— 
This term refers to a condition es- 
tablished by BIR for implementing 
the prevention of discriminatory 
treatment in favor of the higher- 
paid employees under a plan. It re- 
quires that for 10 years after the 
plan’s inception (or substantive 
amendment thereof), any termina- 
tion of the plan, or substantial 
Under-Funding (51) of the plan, 
of the 25 highest paid employees to 
be limited to those provided by em- 
ployer contributions  theretofore 
made, such allowable contributions 
not to exceed $20,000 for any em- 
ployee, or, if greater, 20% of his pay 
(up to $50,000 a year) times the 
number of years under the plan. 
(This rule has been expressed by 
the Bureau in the form of Mimeo- 
graph 5/717 issued July 13, 1944; 
it is quite technical and continues 
to be in doubt as to exact interpre- 
tations and operation. ) 


(67) Thirty-Percent Rule—This 
is another BIR _ implementation 
against discriminatory treatment; 
this time of stockholder employees. 
Under it, the employer’s contribu- 
tions to the plan in any year, with 
respect to employees holding over 
10% of the voting stock, shall not 
exceed 30% of the total employer 
contribution to the plan for said 
year. This rule must be observed 
in respect of qualification of the plan 
under IRC, Section 165(a), and not 
alone in respect of limiting employer 
contributions as tax deductible un- 


der IRC, Section 23(p). 
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income period of 10 to 50 years’ 
duration. 


Attached to practically all basic 
policy plans, including renewable 
Term, to provide $20, $15, or $10 
monthly per $1,000. 


Added to existing Occidental 
policies, or to part of a policy. 


Issued without any base policy, in 
which form it’s called Income 
Protection. 


Convertible without evidence of 
insurability in any year for full 
amount then at risk. 


Commuted and paid in cash if 
desired. 


This is Family Income perfected! 
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INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 
V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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N MAY 18 last the Detroit 

Life Agency Cashiers’ Associa- 
tion tendered a dinner for their 
General Agents and Managers at 
the Fort Shelby Hotel. 

The Carolina Life Insurance 
Company of Columbia, South 
Carolina and the Equitable Life In- 
surance Company of Washington, 
D. C. have become members of the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica—now 91 companies. 

At the annual meeting of the 
Michigan Actuarial Society held on 
May 22 the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, A. F. Reinhard, Federal Life 
& Casualty; vice president, R. E. 
Henne, Gleaner Life; treasurer, 
F. W. Hamm, City of Detroit Re- 
tirement System and _=s secretary, 
Robert Richardson, Marsh and Mc- 
Lennan, Inc. 

The Pacific Actuarial Club held 
its Spring meeting May 11 and 12 
at Hood River, Oregon. Some 66 
were in attendance and E. M. Mc- 
Conney, president of the Society of 
Actuaries, was the featured speaker. 


Company 


Arthur T. Watson, with the Bene- 
hcial Life Insurance Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah for 17 years, has 
been admitted to the Multi-Maillion- 
aire Club of the company, emblematic 
of the fact that he has written and 
kept on the books over Two Million 
Dollars of life insurance. He has also 
been a member of the App-A-Week 
Club for the past 713 weeks. 

The Colonial Life Insurance Com- 
pany of East Orange, N. J. spon- 
sored a benefit concert, the entire 
proceeds of which were turned over 
to Bill Leimer Boys’ League of 
Orange, N. J. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life of 
Boston received two honors in June. 
In the June edition of the Reader’s 
Digest (page 50), under the heading 
“Advertising Cum Laude,” the 


company’s ad “He found a secret in 
the flowering earth,” tells of the 
achievements of Luther Burbank, is 
featured. This is the second life in- 
surance company to be so honored, 
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the other also a Massachusetts in- 


stitution, New England Mutual. 
Since the Reader’s Digest has the 
largest circulation of any magazine, 
this free publicity should be most 
helpful to the companies so honored. 

The second award was for the 
cafeteria in the new home office. In 
competition with 250 other indus- 
tries which maintain facilities to feed 
employees, the John Hancock re- 
ceived a first award for the highest 
standards of sanitation, efficiency 
and achievement in storing, han- 
dling, preparing and serving food. 
Incidentally, the Hancock cafeteria 
is the largest office cafeteria in New 
England, serving some 4500 meals 
in two hours every working day. 

At the President’s Club Con- 
vention of the Liberty Life Insur- 
ance Co. held in New York City in 
early April, William Martin, Sav- 
ings & Loan representative of the 
company in Thomasville, won $2,270 
on NBC's television program, 
“Break the Bank.” As a result of his 
luck he found himself quite a 
celebrity in the big town during the 
Convention. 

Charles B. Haverin, assistant per- 
sonnel officer of the Metropolitan 
Life, has been elected president of the 
Office Executives Association of 
New York succeeding Elmer L. 
Helm, of the Shell Oil Company. 

The Occidental Players Club of 
the Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of California presented their 
second variety show, the Occidental 
Varieties of 1950, at the Wilshire- 
Ebell Theater, June 9 and 10. The 
Club is made up of employees of the 
company from the lowest clerk up to 
and including vice presidents. The 
first show presented last year drew 
an audience of 1400 people. This 
year’s performance was held two 
nights in order to accommodate the 
hundreds of additional people who 
attended. 

N. Eric Bell, Illinois State Di- 
rector for the State Farm Insurance 
Companies, received an honorary 
citation as “The Man of the Year” 
from the Illinois Insurance Society 
of the University of Illinois. The 
award was made in recognition of 


Mr. Bell’s contributions to insurance 
education, particularly at the high 
school level. As one of his activities 
he sponsored the formation of a 
committee of educators and insur- 
ance leaders to develop a program 
of life insurance education for high 
school students. As a part of its 
work the committee distributed over 
10,000 copies of the “Handbook of 
Life Insurance” published by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Distri- 
bution was to high schools in Illinois. 
Charles F. Williams, chairman of 
the board of the Western & South- 
ern Life Insurance Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has established the 
Chaswil Foundation Student Loan 
Fund to assist students in the un- 
dergraduate division of Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati. Those students 
who need funds and who qualify 
will receive loans without interest 
from the newly established fund. 


Company Sales 


New paid business for May 1950 
of the American Mutual Life, Des 
Moines, Iowa, was 34.47% greater 
than for the same month in 1949 and 
also represented the best made in 
the company’s history. Correspond- 
ing gain for the first five months 
of this year was 51.29%. 

The May Loyalty Campaign this 
vear of the Berkshire Life resulted in 
the production of $8,351,000 of paid 
business, representing the most suc- 
cessful campaign in the company’s 
history. It exceeded by $1,000,000 
the best previous month. Paid busi- 
ness for the first 5 months of 1950 
was 10% ahead of 1949. 

New business for the Great-West 
Life, Winnipeg, Manitoba for May 
totaled $19,300,000, representing the 
largest production for that month 
in the history of the company. 

New business in the Home Life 
New York, N. Y. for May 1950 
totaled $9,646,582 representing a 
24.1% increase over the same month 
last year and also the second largest 
May in the company’s history. For 
the first five months of this year the 
comparable gain was 16.1%. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Miscellany—Continued 


May each year for the Lincoln 
National Life is customarily cele- 
brated as President’s Month. This 
past May saw the establishment of 
a new all-time high in paid pro- 
duction for the company. 

New paid business for April, 1950 
for the National Life of Montpelier, 
Vermont totaled $8,035,499, repre- 
senting a 15% gain over the same 
month in 1949. 

The submitted volume of business 
for May 1950 in the Reliance Life 
of Pittsburgh, Penna. totaled $16,- 
270,494 and made it the second 
largest month in the company’s his- 
tory. It was exceeded only by De- 
cember 1947. A & H premiums for 
the same month totaled $54,328, a 
new high for any one month. 

In the Union Mutual new paid 
life business for May, 1950 registered 
a gain of 12.7% over the same month 
in 1949. The comparable gain for 
the first 5 months of this year was 


7.2%. 


* *« * 


The third annual Advanced Un- 
derwriting Clinic of the University 
of Illinois will be held August 22-25 
at Urbana, according to Dr. E. P. 
Strong, Director of the Business 
Management Service Division. 


CURRENT INVESTMENTS 


HE life insurance companies of 

the country invested over two 
billions in securities and mortgages 
during the first quarter of the year, 
over a quarter of a billion dollars 
more than in the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. 

“This extensive investment is a 
demonstration of the dynamic na- 
ture of the funds that the American 
people are accumulating through life 
insurance,’ Holgar J. Johnson, In- 
stitute president, commented. “These 
security and mortgage purchases add 
up to more than total premium pay- 
ments of all 80,000,000 policyholders 


during the period. 


March 
1950 
U. S. Government Seccurities.......... $108 
Foreign Government Securities........ 15 
State, Cnty., Munic. Bonds (U. S.)... 39 
maeene memes CU, BS.)..-ccccccececs 19 
Public Utility Bonds (U. S.) ........ 87 
Industrial & Misc. Bonds (U. S.).... 212 
i Ca MhD chbbwewadatd eweccecs 29 
Foreign Corporate Securities ........ 12 
I OS re Se ee — 
Farm Mortgages: Veterans Admin. — 
et ite eee ehh n ead 6s 43 
Non-Farm Mortgages: FHA ......... 146 
Veterans Admin. ........... 25 
Se edd dab omhasokoodedee 168 
Total Securities & Mortgawes....... $903 
TN SE er a ee 
i Sn nn oc ecccceceeesecée 14 
TD 2 dawxniiws 6 0 cms hie @ulee ctu > 48 
Dn DA det one caabhh a eu cen weeds bbe 
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“This is possible, of course, be 
cause of the continuous maturity 0! 
old investments requiring reinvest 
ment and also because of the earn 
ings on reserves accumulated back 
of all policies. The fact remains, 
however, that these pooled resources 
of life insurance policyholders ar 
kept intensively moving into action, 
financing business, industry, govern 
ment and individuals.” 

Of the quarter’s total new invest 
ments, largest block was real estate 
mortgages, accounting for $930,- 
000,000. Corporate securities ac- 
counted for $875,000,000. Govern- 
ment bond purchases totaled $340,- 


000,000. 


———Acquired — -——Holdings 
March 3 Mos. 3 Mos. Mar. 31, Mar. 31, 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 

(000,000 Omitted) 
$119 $260 $207 $15,147 $16,405 
7 16 13 1,426 1,450 
18 64 42 1,078 RS? 
10 75 28 2,973 2,945 
100 303 230 9,596 8.659 
143 355 455 8.610 7,305 
27 112 43 1,729 1,483 
. 29 5 542 462 
10 l 10 51 61 
— 1 ] 28 29 
$2 108 100 1,157 1,011 
120 377 326 3,799 2.664 
10 52 38 1,244 1,19° 
141 392 370 7,212 6,435 
$747 $2,145 $1,868 $54,592 $50,995 
- 37 52 
14 42 60 1,234 1,053 
46 128 117 2,269 2,099 
—- 861 893 
1,389 1,217 


$60,382 $56,309 
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Savings Associations Investments (Insured 


Stocks (Public Utilities and Industrials) .. 
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Real Estate owned and properties sold 
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Interest and Rents Due and Accrued .... 


PNR Soca daub b den cadbubese. 


Total Net Admitted Assets .... 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Thirty-first Annual Financial Statement 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH THESE 


oe $ 1,474.273.65 RESOURCES ARE HELD 


Premiums in Course of Collection and other 
ee 5 ee ee 





vase 4,059,891 .54 not yet completed .................. 617,663.80 | 
Reserves for Premiums and Interest Paid | 
eal 2,028,964.56 ia a Sy! A 800,844.71 | 
oe ESE LE Se Sey oe ee 527,892.95 | 
eserves for Agents’ Commissions and | 
gina 200,000.00 i oo ee i 412,793.17 
962,031.00 Reserves for Miscellaneous Liabilities .. 84,273.56 
+++»  4,722,324.38 ee $ 9,640,439.52 
lee ee a A ARR $1,000,000.00 
ry 811,115.33 Surpius Funds Reserved for 
Contingencies ........... 500,000.00 
62,776.58 General Surplus .......... 3,873,216.10 
—_ 561,404.90 Total Additional Protection to Policy- 
mos We 130,871.68 SE bac oc und betoudst ld cob §,373,216.10 
...~ $15,013,655.62 Total To Balance .................. .$15,013,655.62 
LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE—$141,767,434.00 
OVER ONE MILLION SATISFIED POLICY OWNERS 
©. T. HOGAN A. D. JOHNSON 
President Secy. & Treas. 





Reserves for Life Policies in Force 
Reserves for Claims Unreported or Proofs 





eTPee $ 7,196,971.33 
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WOMEN'S FORUMS 


OMEN in a half-dozen East- 
W on cities have been going back 
to “school” this spring to learn more 
about life insurance, estate planning 
and kindred subjects—and_ they 
have liked their lessons so well that 
a new nation-wide movement in 
adult education may be on the way. 

Spokesman for the life insurance 
business at the forums and one of 
the people who have been most ac- 
tively encouraging groups to spon- 
sor forums has been Marion Stevens 
Eberly, director of the Women's 
Division of the Institute of Life In- 
surance. Mrs. Eberly has already 
spoken at forums held in New York, 
Worcester, Providence, and Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey, and will 
shortly address similar meetings in 
Schenectady, Greenwich, Hartford 
and Memphis. In the latter city, 
where Mrs. Eberly will be the only 
speaker, the meeting is sponsored 
jointly by the Junior Department of 
the Nineteenth Century Club and 
the Memphis Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. 

The “schools” which have been 
held so far in 1950 have attracted 
several thousand women—home- 
makers, business women, profes- 
sional women, women who have re- 
tired from business and girls who 
are just graduating from. school. 
Kkach of the forums has differed 
slightly in program and_ speakers, 
but the purpose of all of them has 
heen the same—to acquaint women 
with the things they should know if 
they are going to manage money in- 
telligently and well. 





Five general topics are taught at 
the women’s forums, which are vari- 
ously sponsored by trust companies, 
women’s clubs, life underwriter 
groups and similar organizations. 
The meetings themselves generally 
consist of a one-hour lecture on each 
of five topics (a woman’s objectives, 
money, life insurance, securities and 
taxes) with the particular speaker 
leading a discussion and answering 
questions following the regular lec- 
ture period. 

Mrs. Eberly has taken as her main 
theme “Women’s Stake in Life In- 
surance’ and has stressed the dual 
role of women as owners of life in- 
surance policies and as beneficiaries 
of their families’ life insurance. In 
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developing her subject, Mrs. Eberly 
describes the various family needs 
for life insurance and discusses the 
wide choice of life insurance con- 
tracts and optional settlements, 
touches on annuities, group life in- 
surance, National Service Life In- 
surance, Social Security benefits, and 
other kinds of family and individual 
financial security. She emphasizes 
the individual nature of each family’s 
program and the need for seeking a 
well-trained agent’s advice. 


Eager to Learn 


How eager women are to learn 
about life insurance, Mrs. Eberly 
reports, is shown by the number and 
variety of questions which have been 
asked by her audiences. Many of 
the questions are easily and simply 
answered—questions about the dif- 
ferences in life insurance policies, in 
the uses of optional settlements and 
so on—but many others are more 
searching, reflecting recognition of 
the need for making wise decisions 
in connection with their own or their 
families’ insurance. 


INVESTIGATE 


first year 
monthly production bonus, plus Pension 


Plan ... Successful Sales Aids and In- 


centive plans. 


Life 









THE ADVANTAGES OF OUR 
ws, AGENCY BUILDING PROGRAM 


A Financing Plan for new Agents which enables the 
General Agent to attract career men. 


A well coordinated Training Course... 
Home Office schools and Field Training, in 
our successful field-tested Overall Plan of pro- 


commissions and 


Write now. Get details of our Gen- 
eral Agent’s contract. Openings in 


Michigan and Ohio. 
Full line of competitive policies—par 


and non-par 


Accident « Health « Hospital 


Women are particularly con- 
cerned, Mrs. Eberly has found, with 
the new “community property” pro- 
visions of the federal tax laws and 
are wondering about their effect on 
insurance. A number of questions 
have been asked at each of the 
forums on the possible need of re- 
vising insurance and estate pro- 
grams to reflect the new provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1948, par- 
ticularly in connection with the se- 
lection of optional settlements. 

Of great interest to women at- 
tending all of the insurance forums 
held so far have been several of the 
Institute of Life Insurance’s booklets 
on life insurance and savings, in- 
cluding “Marriage Bonds and Fam- 
ily Security” for engaged and young 
married couples, ““A Miss and Her 
Money” for teen-age girls, “Money 
in Your Pocket” for teen-age boys, 
and “Woman With a Future” for 
professional and business women. 
These are offered to the women 
attending the forums without cost 
and are usually on display with 
other material prepared by the li- 
brarian of the local public library. 
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Agency Management—from page |3 


group of agents whose production 
tends to increase during each succes- 
sive quarter, we shall then attempt 
to determine the influences which 
are peculiar to them. Once that is 
learned, we may be on the threshold 
of a new day in training and super- 
vision. 

Such studies of the present situa- 
tion among our field force will point 
the way to facts which are essential 
to vital improvement. We have now 
expanded the amount of material 
flowing in to us from various com- 
panies and are receiving from about 
60 companies complete information 
on the personal history and produc- 
tion records of each full-time agent 
employed. Never before has such a 
reservoir of material been assembled, 
and the possibilities from its study 
looms very large. 


All Factors Involved 


The parallel between our studies 
in agency management and those al- 
ready made in underwriting is con- 
stantly before us. Just as the re- 
search work there collected masses 


of information on which to base 
judgment which would eliminate 
avoidable waste, so we are doing 
the same thing. The wastage against 
which we are bending our efforts 
contains not the single factor of mor- 
tality but all of the factors in which 
agents play a part. Some of these 
items of avoidable or reducible ex- 
pense comprise what is usually called 
agency costs. Such specific items of 
expenditure as commissions, rent, 
clerical hire in agencies, and money 
advanced for all other expenditures 
have been considered with great 
care in recent years. The subject 
was presented to you at your meet- 
ing a year ago by Messrs. McCon- 
ney and Wilde.* They showed how 
improved control of such expenses is 
already being achieved in their com- 
panies and how much more can be 
done in the future. 


In our Association, we have a 
Committee of Company Actuaries 
and Agency Officers which is study- 
ing this question of agency costs. 
They have just devised a form 
which will bring together more in- 
formation on new and renewal ex- 
penses than has ever been collected 
before. From it we hope to do for 
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the industry generally what Messrs, 
McConney and Wilde told you has 
been done for their companies. It 
is slow, but we are on our way. 


Again referring to underwriting 
studies—they were concerned with 
investigating policyowners for the 
purpose of learning about mortality. 
We are now learning more about 
our policyowners than the business 
ever knew before. But we are ana- 
lyzing policyowners not because of 
our interest in mortality, but for 
other reasons. One of our recent 
investigations tested the knowledge 
which policyowners have about life 
insurance and related that knowl- 
edge to their present ownership of 
policies and their statement of their 
probable purchase of more. We 
found a direct relation. The more a 
policyowner knows about life insur- 
ance, the greater is his likelihood to 
buy more. This is a striking guide- 
post to help our companies to create 
a condition of greater knowledge 
through the channels of advertising 
and better informed agents. 


Costs Basic Factor 


May I suggest for the consider- 
ation of our chief executives this fact 
—that all of our studies in agency 
management are, in fact, related to 
costs in the broadest sense. We are 
vitally concerned with the reduction 
of both the determinate cost, such as 
the amount spent to collect renewal 
premiums, and the indeterminate 
cost, such as the money spent to 
train each agent, and the even more 
indeterminate cost which is assessed 
against life insurance in the opinion 
of each policyowner who is poorly 
served by one of our agents. 

To reduce such a cost as the 
amount spent in training agents, we 
decided to start at the inception of 
an agent’s career—to see if we could 
assist our home offices and _ field 
managers in developing a test to aid 
their judgment in the selection of 
agents. The test has now been in 
wide use and is called the Aptitude 
Index. It has been tested in actual 
use now for so long that its ability to 
distinguish between groups of agents 
who are likely to succeed and those 
unlikely to succeed has been scien- 
tifically proven. 





* See October 1949 edition Best’s Lire News. 
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3 We hope, of course, that other 
tests will be put through a similar 
“experience and that in the not dis- 


tant future we can report to you 
that there is not one but several tests 
to help us prevent the employment 
of agents whose aptitude for life in- 
surance selling is so low that any 
effort at training them must be nec- 
essarily unproductive. That is the 
best form of reducing wastage, 
namely to prevent it at the source. 


Two Tools 


Such a tool to assist management 
as the Aptitude Index may be com- 
pared to the tools which our under- 
writers now use but which were un- 
known thirty or forty years ago, 
such as the blood pressure machine. 

Our research has already pro- 
duced several such tools and they are 
the results which have immediate 
and practical value. I should like to 
mention two of them. 

The Sales Method Index is a new 
device which we have developed in 
recent months in cooperation with 
the Life Underwriter Training 
Council. Its purpose is to give a 
local manager information never 
previously available and to help him 
direct the work of his agents into 
more fruitful channels. It makes the 
manager much more capable of diag- 
nosing the difficulties which his 
agent is facing and thus able to sug- 
gest remedies to him. That is ex- 
actly what we have been paying our 
managers to do all these years, but 
we have never, until now, given him 
so valuable a tool as is now available. 

The Persistency Rater is another 
simple tool which predicts with sur- 
prising accuracy the probable per- 
sistency of a policy at the time the 
application is secured. The value of 
such a tool in directing the work of 
an agent at the inception of his ca- 
reer to those classes of men and 
women who will have continued to 
pay their premiums is truly signifi- 
cant. 

Thus, we are reporting to you that 
all of our research work in agency 
Ianagement is paralleling the pio- 
neering and follow-up work which 
has been so brilliantly done by the 
actuaries and the medical officers 
during all these years. 

There is no denying the fact that 
agency problems are among the 
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most complex in our business _ be- 
cause they involve human beings. 
Just as life insurance was a pioneer 
in American business through its 
studies of human beings and mor- 
tality, so the business today is pio- 
neering in making studies of sales 
management and the whole sales 
process which stamp our business as 
recognizing the necessity for invest- 
ing time and money in studying diff- 
cult problems. 

The opportunity for serving the 
public is far greater today than it 
was a quarter of a century ago, be- 
cause life insurance, in order to ful- 


fill its mission, must be of help in 
the increasingly complicated lives 
which we are leading. 

Our responsibility is greater than 
it was a quarter of a century ago be- 
cause the control over the return in 
investments has largely been taken 
away from life insurance officers, 
whereas the control over agency 
management still remains largely in 
our hands. To make that control 
ever more effective and through it, 
to give better service to the public 
at decreasing costs, is the goal which 
lies before us. 





Before Spring Meeting L.I.A.A. 
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months are busy 


. UMMER 


months—especially for the 


youngsters—with days crammed 
with fun and excitement. But 
they're danger months for those 
youngsters too, for summer is the 
time when polio is most prevalent. 
No one can predict where polio 
might strike—or when. But its ap- 
pearance in any community brings 
terror to the hearts of parents, for 
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POLIO PROTECTION 


the most frequent victims of the 
crippling disease are children. 

Despite years of research, there is 
no known way to prevent its on- 
slaught. Physicians recommend the 
following simple rules as a possible 
aid in prevention: 


Keep children with their own 
friends and avoid intimate con- 
tacts with new associates. 


Avoid overfatigue and chilling. 


Practice personal cleanliness. 
Keep food clean. 


Thanks to the research of count- 
less medical men and other scientists, 
great strides have been made in the 
treatment of polio victims. About 
half of those stricken recover com- 
pletely. Another 25 per cent suffer 
slight after-effects. About 18 to 20 
per cent are permanently crippled 
while only five to 10 per cent die. 
Naturally, treatment of the disease is 
costly, but today families touched 
by polio can meet expenses by either 
of two methods. They can appeal to 
the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis for help or they can 
be protected by polio insurance. 

This new polio insurance has be- 
come a most important factor with 
the spread of the disease increasing 
each year. These policies guarantee 
that money will always be available 
to provide the best of care for loved 
ones. And some policies today even 
pay expenses for a member of the 
family to be near the afflicted person. 
With such protection families can 
now face the crisis of polio without 
the added burden of financial wor- 
ries. 


INSTITUTE CHANGES 


UDLEY B. MARTIN, for- 

merly of the New York Times, 
has joined the staff of the Institute 
of Life Insurance with responsibility 
for the Press Division, it is an- 
nounced by Hoigar J. Johnson, pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Martin, a graduate of the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism at Co- 
lumbia University, Class of 1930, 
has been a staff member of the Times 
for 20 years. Starting as school- 
news editor, he has served in both 





the financial and city news depart- 
ments, and for the past 12 years on 
the national news desk of the Times, 
In addition, he has contributed edi- 
torials and “Topics of the Times” 
to the editorial page. Previous to 
his work with the Times, Mr. Mar- 
tin worked his way through college 
as a reporter and as assignment ed- 
itor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
During World War II he was a field 
director of the American Red Cross 
in the European Theater. 

Mr. Johnson at the same time 
announced the separation of the 
press and advertising responsibili- 
ties in the Institute’s organization. 
A new unit, the Promotion and Ad- 
vertising Division, has been formed 
under the direction of Donald F. 
Barnes, of the Institute staff. The 
new division will be responsible for 
the Institute’s field relationships, its 
contacts with new publics, its de- 
velopment of promotional material 
and its advertising functions. It will 
take over the work of the Extension 
and Development Division, which 
Mr. Barnes previously headed. 


MAIL ORDER DECISION 


N JUNE 5 the United States 

Supreme Court upheld the de- 
cision of the Virginia Supreme 
Court in effect holding that a state 
has the right to ban an insurance 
company from soliciting business 
within its borders without first se- 
curing a permit to do so. The com- 
pany in question was The Travelers 
Health Association of Omaha, 
Nebraska. Incidentally, on June 5, 
six years ago, the United States 
Supreme Court declared insurance 
to be commerce. 

The company held in effect that 
since it maintained no offices within 
Virginia or had agents soliciting 
business in that state that it was not 
operating there in the usual sense 
and consequently did not need a li- 
cense. The Supreme Court’s de- 
cision poses some interesting ques- 
tions. If that decision is enforceable 
and enforced it could theoretically 
solve the “mail order” problem. 
Just how the states can enforce it, 
however, is not clear. As a general 
rule most state insurance depart- 
ments are not aware that their citi- 
zens are being solicited by mail un 
less they receive a complaint. 
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MEM 


YORDON D. McKINNEY, ac- 
a. of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, stated 
that there are four types of expense 
in which a company may become 
involved due to bringing their agents 
under Social Security. These in- 
clude tort liability, unemployment 
compensation, workmen’s compensa- 
tion and O.A.S.1. tax. The cost to 
the company of these four items 
hased on a study of eight companies 
would amount to about $90 per agent 
per year, the amount varying be- 
cause of different state requirements 
and other factors. On a countrywide 
basis the cost would be lower, he 





stated. 

Thomas Irvine, L.1.A.M.A., sum- 
marized the organization's recent 
revision of its digest of company 
contracts, including pensions. This 
covers 71 U. S. and 18 Canadian 
companies. Of the U. S. companies, 
S| have retirement plans, although 
probably this is a larger proportion 
than for the business as a whole. Of 


the 51, 43 are contributory. 


Trend 


The trend is toward having a plan 
and having it contributory, said Mr. 
Irvine. 

Of the 43 contributory plans, most 
are based on percentages of the 
agent’s total income, ranging from 
3% to 5%. Three companies inte- 
grate pensions with social security. 
Ten permit additional voluntary con- 
tributions, ranging from 2% to 4%. 
These are usually not matched by 
the company. Thirty match the reg- 
ular contributions, while some of the 
others match partially. Eighteen of 
the 43 do not provide for vesting 
except on death or disability. Vest- 
ing provisions vary widely. 

As in the U. S., Canadian pension 
plans are more prevalent than when 
the previous L.I.A.M.A. study was 
made, about 10 years ago. 

C. F. B. Richardson, Mutual Life, 
said his company has found that a 
factor in the manager’s compensa- 
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EDITORS' NOTE 


These are excerpts from the _ in- 
formal discussions on these subjects 
at the meeting of the Society of Ac- 
tuaries in Chicago last month. 











tion based on the production ex- 
pense rate of his agency is quite 
effective in controlling expenses. 
The original expense formula in- 
volved only a reward for those be- 
low the company average, but the 
company recently introduced a new 
formula that includes both a penalty 
for the agencies above the average 
and a substantial reward for those 
under the average. 

A. L. Joyce, Connecticut Mutual, 
whose company is one of those that 
put its agents on an employee basis, 
listed the various additional ex- 
penses for a company that this in- 
volves, but said, ““We do not believe 
that in themselves they are as yet of 
sufficient importance to warrant any 
modification in the compensation 
program. 

“Our pension plan which covers 
full-time agents only, and _ not 
brokers, has not been changed,” he 
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said. “It was not felt desirable to 
attempt to integrate our agents’ re- 
tirement program with social se- 
curity benefits. We do not believe 
that the incidence of expenses 
caused by these items would seri- 
ously affect expense assumptions in 
the rate structure. About all that 
you can say is that our margins are 
decreased slightly.” 


G. A. Retirement 


Harold A. Grout, John Hancock, 
explained the company’s recently 
adopted retirement plan for general 
agents, which undertakes to provide 
fully qualified men a total income of 
$3,000 a year, including commissions 
on business produced before retire- 
ment, benefits under social security 
or similar federal or state old age 
assistance programs, and federal or 
state benefits for unemployment, 
workmen’s compensation or dis- 
ability. 

Retirement allowances are author- 
ized by the directors only for a year 
at a time. The plan is considered as 
a temporary expedient until the em- 
ployee status and the tax situation 
are clarified. 

John R. Larus, Phoenix Mutual, 
described his company’s compensa- 
tion plan for agents, which for many 
years has taken persistency and pol- 
icy size, as well as volume, into con- 
sideration. He said it is important 
from a morale standpoint. to work 
contracts so that bonuses are paid 
for accomplishments, rather than ex- 
acting penalties for failure to meet 
standards. 

Contracts taking quality factors 
into account tend to be complicated 
and hard to understand, he said. 
Phoenix Mutual’s latest revisions 
have been in the direction of sim- 
plification. 

While it is impossible to assess 
with accuracy the effect on lapses 
or average policy size, “at least we 
feel we have succeeded in making 
our agents more conscious of these 
vital points,” said Mr. Larus. 








COLLEGE LIFE TALKS 


IFE insurance executives will 
address college students on an 
institutional basis in record numbers 
next fall under the sponsorship of 
Agency Management Association’s 
newly-organized Speakers’ Bureau. 
The plan is under the supervision 
of the Association’s Relations with 
Universities Committee of which 
Sayre MacLeod, C.L.U., Vice Pres- 
ident of Prudential, is Chairman. 
Speakers will be home office execu- 
tives from member companies of the 
Association located throughout the 
country. Their services will be made 
available to all colleges and universi- 
ties requesting them. The committee 
has sent to college deans and place- 
ment officers a description of the 
program. 

Already tested this spring on 
twelve of the nation’s campuses, the 
Speakers’ Bureau attempts to gain 
two major objectives for the busi- 
ness: the presentation of the life in- 
surance career, both home office and 
field, on an institutional and objec- 
tive basis; and the opportunity to 
give students in colleges without 
insurance courses a fundamental ex- 
planation of how life insurance 
works for the public. 

The Relations with Universities 
Committee learned while preparing 


its report Getting Our Share of the 
Annual College Crop that life insur- 
ance companies had no standard pat- 
tern for recruiting college under- 
graduates. They also were impressed 
with the number of universities, 
including many with schools of:busi- 
ness administration, which offer no 
instruction im life insurance, al- 
though other forms of investment 
are often included in economics 
courses. 

The committee began its Speak- 
ers’ Bureau program with a series 
of one to four lectures which had 
been used with great success for 
three years by Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, C.L.U., Associate Managing 
Director of the Association who has 
worked closely with the group. One 
of the lectures is a career presenta- 
tion; the other three deal with the 
history, mechanics and services of 
life insurance—all from an institu- 
tional standpoint. 

Member companies were asked 
earlier this year to recommend home 
office executives who could do a 
good job of speaking to a group of 
college men and who would be will- 
ing to undertake a speaking assign- 
ment, to represent not their com- 
panies but the institution of life 
insurance. Evidence of the enthusi- 


LIFE & CASUALTY 
TNeand- 
LIFE SECURITY 


Doubly sure for you as our un- 
derwriter—doubly sure for your 
policy holders with our field- 
tested programmed options. As- 
sure yourself of life-time safety for 
your family, as you help your pros- 
pects freely choose a solid se- 
curity plan with Life & Casualty. 


Life and » Casualty 


Corvenisine Insurance MOUNTCASTLE, Company 


asm of companies is found in the 
figure of 288 nominations of speakers 
received by the committee. 


24 Already Scheduled 


The committee also cleared their 
plan with a group of university 
teachers of insurance who made help- 
ful suggestions about the lecture ma- 
terials. It was interesting to the 
committee that this group of teach- 
ers cautioned against optimism, feel- 
ing that it would take colleges some 
time to get used to the idea of in- 
surance speakers on the campus. 
However, the original mailing to 
deans met a highly encouraging re- 
sponse and twelve immediate re- 
quests for speakers were received. 
Also, 24 colleges are already sched- 
uled for speakers next fall. 

One college wanted two men to 
spend an entire day on campus, each 
to give three lectures so that six 
sophomore economics classes could 
learn about life insurance at the same 
time. This engagement has _ been 
fulfilled. Lecturers this spring have 
included the chairman of the board 
of one member company, a company 
president, and agency officials. In 
a few instances where a home office 
was not conveniently located to the 
university, general agents and man- 
agers were asked to conduct lectures. 

Speakers use one or more of the 
four standard lectures, adapting 
them to their own speaking styles. 
After a visit to the campus, a ques- 
tionnaire is completed by the speaker 
for the committee files. Another 
questionnaire is filled in by the dean 
or placement officer. These will be 
used for guidance as the program 
progresses. 

It was decided to make the Speak- 
ers’ Bureau services available to all 
interested schools when the pilot 
program proved three things: the 
pattern of lectures is sound; colleges 
welcome this service ; and companies 
are cooperating to the fullest. Cana- 
dian member companies of the Asso- 
ciation are represented on the Rela- 
tions with Universities Committee 
and are now considering a similar 
undertaking in their country. 
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NEW means for high-speed, 

low-cost production of printed 
directories, catalogues and lists of 
many kinds is now being marketed 
by Remington Rand Inc. Called 
Flexoprint, the new system elimi- 
nates the expense and delays result- 
ing from metal typesetting, and in- 
stead allows all copy to be set by 
regular office typists. The list may 
be maintained as a daily, routine 
operation, ready for publication at 
any time. 


How It Works 


The substance of the system is 
this: listings are typed on_ the 
margins of specially die-cut cards, 
which are then proofread and at- 
tached to metal panels so that only 
the typed, overlapping margin of 
each card is visible. Changes, the 
major cost factor in list maintenance, 
are accomplished simply by adding 
or deleting cards. At publication 
time the panels, each representing a 
page, are locked up and reproduced 
either by photolithography and off- 
set printing or by photo-engraving 
and letterpress. 


Any typewriter that is equipped 
with a carbon ribbon and a suitable 
card-holding device may be. used 
although electric typewriters are 
preferable because of the even type 
impression they afford. Only the 
initial proofreading is necessary, 
since all subsequent operations are 
photographic. And because the list 
may be changed simply by adding or 
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COPY PREPARATION 


removing cards, there is no necessity 
to risk disfiguring the photographic 
reproduction by patching type- 
written pages with scissors and 
paste. 

Though the system has been suc- 
cessfully used for over ten years for 
the parts lists of the Ford Motor 
Company, International Harvester, 
several other corporations and 
branches of the Federal Government, 
Remington Rand has only recently 
tooled up to supply standardized 
equipment on a large scale. A hand- 
some 24-page booklet gives full in- 
formation on how Flexoprint works 
—from the first step of typing cards 
through the final publication of the 
catalogue or list. One section of the 
brochure is devoted to answering 
nine of the questions most frequently 
asked about Flexoprint, its prac- 
ticability and advantages over con- 
ventional methods of list preparation. 

The informative booklet, identified 
as KD-499, may be obtained at any 
Remington Rand branch office, or 
by writing to the company’s home 
office at 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


ENTERS FOLDING FIELD 


Mr. A. B. Dick III, president of 
A. B. Dick Company, has announced 
the company’s entry into the paper 
folding machine field. “This action 
is a logical one for us,” said Mr. 
Dick. “A paper folder is closely re- 
lated to our mimeograph machine 
and supplies products and is a 
natural companion for them.”’ 

Referring to the paper folder, Mr. 
Dick explained that his company 
had purchased the assets from the 
stockholders of the dissolved Boblit 
Folder Company, Inc., of Jackson 
Center, Ohio. The Boblit Folder, 
renamed the A. B. Dick Folder 
Model 55, is an electrically driven, 
automatic feed machine capable of 
folding thousands of copies per hour 
of various weights and sizes of 
papers in many different types of 
folds. It is now being manufactured 
and will be distributed through the 
company’s organization of mimeo- 
graph dealers, 


LETTERS—OLD AND NEW 


N EXHIBIT tracing the evolu- 

tion of the New York Life In- 
surance Company’s correspondence 
through the last five decades of the 
Nineteenth Century (‘“Then and 
York Life Letters 
Since 1850”) has been on display in 
the company’s library. Unusual in- 
terest has been shown by home of- 
fice staff members as well as by edu- 
cators and professional business 
letter consultants. 

Conceived by the public relations 
department as a part of an “Effective 
Letters” program begun last fall to 
improve the company’s correspond- 
ence, the exhibition contrasts the 
letters of the Nineteenth Century 
with letters which are being written 
today. Cartoons, photos, advertise- 
ments and actual letters from the 
company’s archives trace the chang- 
ing fashions in business letter writ- 
ing during the past century. 





GETTING ALONG WITH 
PEOPLE 


EW people have solved the prob- 

lem of getting along with their 
fellow-man. Many of the troubles 
and woes of the world today are due 
to a lack of understanding. Yet it 
should not be difficult to get along 
with people. A few basic rules will 
help you do so: 

First, be a good listener . . . hear 
the other fellow’s ideas. Second, be 
considerate . . . praise a man in 
public, but criticize in private . 
give credit where credit is due. 
Third, be consistent ... be sure 
to give reasons . . . avoid force or 
“rough stuff.” Finally, be coopera- 
tive ... have confidence in other 
people and ask them for their advice 
and help. Keep your fellow workers 
informed on matters affecting their 
jobs . . . delegate responsibility and 
let others handle the details, for 
people carry out their own ideas 
best. 

These rules work. They make 
your job easier. Getting along with 
your fellow-man swaps affection for 
hostility, and cheerful men improve 
on the job. Remember, if you can't 
get along with one man, it might be 
his fault. If you can’t get along with 
many men, it’s always your fault. 

—Petroleum Safety 
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To protect your records --- 
You Can't Trust Your Only Sure Protec- 
tion is in Certified Fire- 
fer ' \ Resistive Equipment 
aes tang Like This 
buildings — > a 
— they don’t burn, but 
their contents do : 
| New Safe-File De Luxe 
It’s a tough file—it’s certified not only 
Ordinary to protect your papers from heat of 
steel safes 7 1700°F. for 1 hour, but also to take a 
-_ drop through 4 burned-out floor, and 
_paper burnsat 30 F. ; come through with your valuable 
without touch of fame 4 papers intact. Boasts two famous cer 
; tifications: Underwriters Laboratories : 
t = label—with Impact Certification— “4 
Storage vaults and Safe-Cabinet Laboratory's 1-Hour < 
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AIRE-TABLE 


NEW different type of air circulator is 

this attractive all steel unit introduced 
by Maso Steel Products. It does double 
duty as an office cooler and as a general 
utility table. The fan blades, quiet in 
operation, are of safe flexible rubber and 
are available in 10” or 12” models. Since 
no guards are necessary, there is greater 
air delivery and distribution. The table is 
124” in diameter and 13!” high, finished 


in gray or walnut. 
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PHOTO COPYING MACHINE 


HIS semi-automatic photo-copying ma- 

chine operates on a continuous flow 
principle and is said to produce photo- 
copies faster than any machine of its 
type (up to five prints a minute). No 
darkroom is required and paper rolls may 
be changed in daylight without danger of 
exposure to light. The timing and print 
transport mechanisms are automatic as 
is the conveyor which feeds prints through 
the developing tank into the hypo tray. 
Manual print handling and agitation is 
eliminated. Material up to 36” x 48” can 
be accommodated and reductions of one- 
half or enlargements to twice original 
size are possible. The Haloid Company 
is the manufacturer. 





CARD RECORD DESK 


HE General Fireproofing Company 

states that this new card record desk, 
lower, wider and deeper than previous 
models, has a much larger capacity and 
can be worked faster than other types of 
card cabinets. The cabinets are extremely 
flexible as the posting table moves easily 
and can be placed in any desired position. 
It can be attached between two cabinets 
as shown or furnished with legs on one 
side and attached to a cabinet on the 
other. The cabinets themselves can be 
grouped in various positions. 









WIREWAY SECRETARY 


HE magnetic wire recording dictation 

machine manufactured by the Wireway 
Corporation of America features a very 
slow moving wire which is said to elimi- 
nate the possibility of wire breakage. The 
remote control mechanism on the micro- 
phone permits control by the dictator of 
the flow of the wire. A foot switch allows 
the transcriber to start and stop the re- 
cording and to rewind to rehear the last 
one or two words of a previously typed 
line. An index counter allows the tran- 
scriber to predetermine the length of the 
material to be typed. Two hour dictation 
on one spool, automatic erasing at no 
additional cost and dictating volume in- 
dicator are other features of the machine. 





SNAPORATOR 


HIS precision engineered machine is 

designed to automatically snap apart 
a stack of one-time carbon interleaved 
forms. A gripping clamp and rocker jaws 
work with a smooth continuous movement 
to avoid torn forms and minimize the 
wasted time and fatigue of snapping forms 
apart by hand. Adjustment to any size 
form can be made by turning a screw on 
the body of the machine. Manufactured 
by Printline Company, Inc., it weighs % 
pounds and is 434” wide by 12” long. 
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FFICE CEFICIENC 


N THE preceding article of this 

series, the bases for selecting a 

particular rating system were 
discussed. Also, the rating plans 
used in the insurance field and the 
reasons for their choice were indi- 
cated. 

After the specific system has been 
decided upon, a company is then 
confronted with the problem of de- 
termining the procedures to follow 
in putting the program into effect. 
Obviously, particular details of in- 
stallation will vary among different 
organizations. However, a review 
of the current practices of other in- 
surance companies as found in a 
recent survey may serve as a guide 
for your company to follow. 


Assignment of Responsibility 


One of the first problems requiring 
a decision by a company which has 
decided to install job evaluation is 
the assignment of the responsibility 
for directing the installation of the 
plan. Three widely used choices are 
available for consideration: A com- 
pany may use its own employees, a 
management consulting firm, or its 
own employees aided by a manage- 
ment consulting firm. 

The use of company employees 
without any assistance from a con- 
sulting firm has been the practice 
most frequently followed in the in- 
surance field since 50 per cent of the 
hrms cited this plan. The next most 
popular method was to hire a con- 
sulting firm to assist company em- 
ployees in installing the plan. The 
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use of a management consulting firm 
alone was not popular at all since 
only two concerns utilized this 
agency. 

The majority of the companies in 
this study stated that they chose 
their own employees primarily be- 
cause they had workers who were 
well-qualified to perform this task 
and also because their own em- 
ployees knew the company better 
than an outsider would. These com- 





This is the second of a series of articles 
on the evaluation of jobs in insurance com- 
panies. The first, which appeared in our 
June issue, dealt with the selection of a 
cystem of evaluation. The conclusions are 
drawn from the results of a survey of sixty- 
six insurance companies, about half of which 
were life and the other half fire and casualty. 





panies also appeared to believe that 
they could secure better acceptance 
and understanding from their em- 
plovees if the plan was executed by 
members of their own organizations. 
Less suspicion and doubt about the 
program was also given by a num- 
ber of companies as a reason for 
choosing company employees to in- 
stall the program. 

These companies have assigned 
those responsible for installing the 
program to the personnel depart- 
ment or the personnel department 
combined with some other depart- 
ment within the company in the 
majority of cases. Over 62 per cent 
of the firms assigned the group to 
the personnel department, and 12 
per cent have used the personnel 
department combined with a plan- 
ning department or an executive de- 
partment. In the remaining cases, 
some area other than personnel was 
used but no one area was significant. 


The over-all direction and co- 
ordination of the program of job 
evaluation is usually concentrated in 
the hands of one individual since 70 
per cent of these firms state that this 
was the case. 


Job Analysts 


Job analysts usually are chosen to 
secure job facts and write job de- 
scriptions. Seventy per cent of the 
companies assign these duties thusly. 
However, 40 per cent of these firms 
have their job analysts also assist 
in rating jobs. In one instance, a 


(Continued on the next page) 












Evaluating Jobs—Continued 


job analyst kept all records required 
for the plan; in another instance, 
the analyst assisted in administering 
the merit rating program and in re- 
viewing recommendations for salary 
increases. The most popular trend, 
however, seems to be to have job 
analysts limit their duties to the 
phase of getting job facts and writ- 
ing job descriptions. 

The preparation of the grading 
manual or scale to use in rating jobs 
is sometimes done by the individual 
in charge of the program and some- 
times by a committee composed of 
department heads. The companies 
appear to be about evenly divided in 
this respect, although using the com- 
mittee plan is highly recommended 
by authorities in the field. 

The committee plan for rating 
jobs was followed with the greatest 
frequency. Approximately 83 per 
cent of the firms used this procedure. 
The final cross checking or verifica- 
tion for determining accuracy in 
rating is usually performed by a 
committee also. Most of these or- 
ganizations appear to use the same 


group to equalize ratings as they 
did in t.e original rating process. 
However, three concerns stated that 
they used a different group for this 
step. The membership on this com- 
mittee was composed of men from a 
higher echelon of management than 
were used in the first rating step. 
Non-supervisory employees par- 
ticipate in the installation of job 
evaluation primarily by giving in- 
formation about job duties. They 
may complete questionnaires or as- 
sist the job analyst by answering 
his questions about their work. This 
limitation on non-supervisory par- 
ticipation appears to be common 
practice in business and industry 
generally. It is possible that this 
group could assist effectively in 
other phases of the program such as 
helping prepare the grading man- 
ual or in rating and equalizing job 
values. Such additional participation 
might well help further to allay sus- 
picion and doubt about the program. 
No particular procedure for train- 
ing analysts and raters predominates 
in the insurance field although 81 
per cent of the companies indicated 
training was given to these groups. 





Oulg GENUINE TOP GRAIN COWHIDE 
Warrants the SIKES Grand 


... in Upholstering This Fine Executive Chair 








No. 1917 


The richness of texture, deep-toned beauty, durability and warmth of 
genuine top-grain leather, make it the ideal material for the upholstery 
of SIKES Chairs 1917 (illustrated), 1918 (arm-leg) and 19184 (armless- 
leg). These trimly designed chairs are typical of the skillfully tailored 
SIKES leather upholstered seating that offers so much in comfort, dis- 
tinctiveness and lasting value to offices of today. 


Write for illustrated folders on the many SIKES Chairs for every 
executive and general office use, and the name of our dealer in your city. 





THE SIKES COMPANY, INC., 30 CHURCHILL ST., BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 
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Among the methods commonly used 
are : reading in the field of job evalu- 
ation, practice in getting job facts 
and writing job descriptions, prac- 
tice in rating jobs, special training 
courses, and on-the-job training. 

A definite effort to inform super- 
visors about the proposed job evalu- 
ation program and to win their co- 
operation and support was made in 
the insurance companies. Only one 
organization gave no information to 
its supervisory employees. 

Several methods were used to in- 
form supervisors; many companies 
using more than one method to ac- 
complish the above objectives. The 
most popular procedure was to call 
the staff together for the purpose of 
discussing the purposes, scope, and 
procedures of the plan. The next 
most popular technique was to con- 
fer individually with staff members, 
Departmental meetings with all su- 
pervisors in the department were 
held by several companies. Letters 
or memoranda from the president of 
the company also were used by sev- 
eral concerns. 


Non-supervisory Employees 


Only two companies stated that 
they made no attempt to inform em- 
ployees about the proposed plans. 
In all other cases, a definite effort 
was made to disseminate informa- 
tion to this group too. 

The methods used varied among 
the organizations and, here again, 
many companies employed several 
procedures for communicating with 
their workers. Letters and memo- 
randa to employees led the list with 
stories in the employee publication 
ranking second in popularity. Con- 
ferences with employee leaders were 
also popular as were group meetings 
with employees. Special bulletins 
about job evaluation and individual 
interviews with key employees were 
also utilized. In the majority of 
cases, the advantages, purposes, and 
scope of the program were covered. 

A pertinent question for any com- 
pany planning an installation is what 
level or levels of jobs to include 
in the job evaluation program. 
Fifty-five per cent of the insurance 
companies included jobs up to but 
not through the department head 
level. Twenty-two per cent reported 
that they rated through the depart- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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OME time ago we received a 

very interesting and compli- 

mentary letter from Mr. Irving 
[.. Greene, Director of Sales Pro- 
motion and Advertising, The Todd 
Company, Inc., Rochester, New 
York. Mr. Greene pointed out in 
his letter that his company had de- 
veloped a means of utilizing the pay 
check stub as a medium of com- 
munication on the subject of fringe 
benefits. He pointed out, and we 
certainly agree, that management 
should keep its employees currently 
informed as to the extent and cost 
of fringe benefits paid for by the 
employer. He attached a release en- 
titled, “Employers Urged to Tell 
Workers of Fringe Benefit Scope,” 
and gave us permission to quote 
from the report. 

We quote in part from Mr. 
Greene’s report—‘*The average em- 
ployee has been told little or nothing 
about this (fringe benefits and their 
cost). Easily incorporated into the 
pay check stub retained by the em- 
ployee is information like this: Av- 
erage cost to your company for spe- 
cial benefits such as free health care, 
vacations, pensions, group insurance, 
social security payments, etc., 1s 
$6.70 weekly for each employee. It 
is important today, more than ever 
before, that an employee know the 
worth of his job in terms of total 
benefits accruing to him, rather than 
the lesser cash amount available for 
spending (take home pay) during 
the ensuing week. Take a typical 
case where the gross pay or actual 
earnings amounts to $55.90. Fringe 
henefits in this case come to an aver- 
age of $6.70 weekly per employee, 
which the employer has paid out, 
making a total of $62.60. Yet, the 
face of the check shows only $39.63 
aitter the employer has acted on be- 
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half of the employee and the Gov- 
ernment as a collector of income 
taxes, Savings Bond payments—and 
the like. Fringe benefits have grown 
from relatively, small beginnings un- 
til today they represent more than 
15% of the average employer’s pay- 
roll, covering more than 20 different 
kinds of disbursements on behalf of 
the employees . . .” 

Thank you very much, Mr. 
Greene, for your letter and the ar- 
ticle. I can only add “Amen” to 
your comments and hope that more 
employers will become aware of 
“fringe benefits,” “take home pay” 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is one of a series of monthly com- 
ments concerning office problems. The items 
covered in this column have been selected 
because of their interest to our readers. If 
you have a question or a comment concern- 
ing office problems, Mr. Fergason will be 
glad to hear from you. Your name and your 
company will not be divulged if your letter 
is commented upon in this column. The 
opinions expressed are those of Mr. Ferga- 
ee not necessarily those of the editorial 
stat. 





and the corollary problems, and will 
start telling their employees the em- 
ployers’ story. 

Our subject for this month deals 
with suggestion plans. This subject 
was raised by several readers. It is 
a tremendously interesting and chal- 
lenging subject. 

Why have suggestion plans? Is it 
not reasonable to assume that em- 
ployees will think and act intelli- 
gently concerning their work with- 
out an added financial reward for 
doing the job for which they are 
being paid? The answer in most 
cases is a great big definite “‘No.”’ 
This does not reflect on the em- 
ployee nor the employer. Work of 
any kind, in time, becomes auto- 
matic and reflex actions displace 
conscious effort and application. 
The human mind is a wonderful and 
awesome organ. It can adjust to 
unbelievable conditions and _ irrita- 
tions. It can grow and expand, or 
relapse into protective darkness. As 
employees grow accustomed to the 
work, the atmosphere, the manage- 
ment and the philosophies that gov- 
ern the organization, that which at 
one time was questioned and chal- 
lenged, is now taken for granted— 
it may even be defended. 

Work simplification and work im- 
provement are continuous processes 
which should include the employees, 
the supervisors and management 
working as a team. Safety work has 
to be sold—employees become care- 
less unless they are periodically re- 
vitalized with safety practices. Work 
simplification, work improvement 
and the objective viewpoint must 
also be sold. The best results are 
obtained when the suggestion plan is 
tied-in with a simplification pro- 
gram. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Swing is to 
TYCOON! 





Here are a few of the many 
business leaders who have found 
that SoundScriber’s sensational 
TYCOON Model meets their need 
in dictating equipment. 


American Brass Company, The 
American Thermos Bottle Company, The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
Company, The 

Blaw-Knox Company 

Blue-Jay Products 

Botany Mills, Inc. 

L. L. Brown Paper Company 

Celanese Corporation of America 
Chain Belt Company of Milwaukee 

E. |. DuPont de Nemours & Company 
Gannett Newspapers, The 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Company 

Inland Steel Company 

International Business Machines Corp. 
International Silver Company, The 
lowa Power and Light Company 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
Magee Carpet Company, The 

Mayo Clinic 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company 

Pan American World Airways System 

J. C. Penney Company, Inc. 

Penton Publishing Company, The 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Rohm & Haas Company 

A. ©. Smith Corporation 

Waterman Steamship Corporation 

World-Herald, The (Omaha) 


Call your SoundScriber man for a 
demonstration TODAY! Or mail 
the handy coupon below to get 
complete information. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


First All Electronic Dictating System 
First Disc Dictating Equipment 
230 Sales and Service Centers Coast to Coast 


—_—— = an 
| SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., New Haven 4, Conn. 





| Please send me “Tycoon” Brochure 





| 
l 
= 
{ Address 
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Around the Office—Continued 


Obviously I cannot go into com- 
plete details of such plans, but can 
only hit the high spots within the 
limits of this monthly column. There 
is one admonition that I offer and 
it is this—do not be vague as to the 
plan’s operation and details. In 
other words—be definite. The plan 
should be carefully defined and de- 
scribed. The employees should thor- 
oughly understand its operation. 
The following suggestions are of- 
fered: 


1. Make it easy for employees to 
turn in their suggestions— 
provide suggestion form 
blanks and suggestion boxes, 
conveniently located for the 
employees, for the receipt of 
the suggestions. 

2. Act upon the suggestions 
promptly. Report the findings 
as quickly as possible. 

3. In the office it is not so im- 
portant to provide anonymity 
for the employees. Most of 
the employees making sugges- 
tions will be willing to sign 
the suggestion form. If ano- 
nymity is desired, the sugges- 
tion forms can be numbered 
and a perforated stub bearing 
the same number can be used. 

4. Give the employees some ad- 
vice and clues as to the type 
of suggestions desired or 
areas where suggestions are 
important. 

>. Pay a financial reward for 
suggestions that are accepted. 
There should be a minimum 
dollar award established for 
acceptable and usable sugges- 
tions. $5 is a fair minimum. 
There should be no maximum 
specific award, but the award 
should be stated as (for ex- 
ample) 5% of the first year’s 
savings, of which 50% of the 
estimated savings are payable 
immediately and the balance 
upon the computation of the 
actual savings. 

6. Clear all suggestions through 
a definite person or commit- 
tee. In larger companies a 
committee will function best. 
In small companies one or two 
persons can handle the sug- 
gestions. 


7. Keep a record of all sugges- 
tions submitted and the action 
taken in respect to the sug- 
gestions. 

. As promptly as possible re- 
port your findings to the em- 
ployee who made the sugges- 
tion. If the suggestion is 
turned down, tell the em- 
ployee why it is turned down 
and permit him to resubmit it 
if possible with whatever 
changes seem required. If the 
suggestion is accepted, put it 
into effect as soon as possible. 
9. Keep the suggestion system 

sold to the employees. De- 
velop in them an objective 
viewpoint—why are we doing 
or why aren't we doing cer- 
tain things? There is a great 
number of untapped ideas 
among your employees. Go 
after them. 

10. In case the suggestion cannot 
be evaluated under “a _per- 
centile or savings” basis, let 
the director or committee 
evaluate its worth in direct 
dollar value. As we said be- 
fore, there should be no max- 
imum limit to the payment of 
an award. 


DP 


Supervisors as Part of the Plan 


Probably one of the most perplex- 
ing problems deals with the integra- 
tion of supervisors into the sugges- 
tion plan. If management takes the 
attitude that suggestions for im- 
provement emanating from a de- 
partmental employee reflect upon 
the efficiency of the supervisor, there 
will be very little active participa- 
tion by the supervisors. No super- 
visor can conceive and develop all 
the ideas for improvement—as a 
matter of fact, the best supervisor is 
the one who inspires and encourages 
others to develop improvements. 

By the same reasoning, if man- 
agement evaluates the supervisors 
solely on the basis of the number 
of suggestions developed by their 
employees, the supervisors in self- 
defense will develop suggestions and 
pass them on to the employees (or 
some selected employees) for pres- 
entation. 

We must recognize that some de- 
partments and operations are such 
that suggestions are more applicable. 


Best’s Life News 
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Suggestions plans should stimulate, 
not discourage. It is my suggestion 
that an amount equivalent to a fixed 
percentage (for example, about 
10%) of the gross awards paid to 
employees for suggestions be dis- 
tributed to supervisors on a “‘share- 
alike” basis. This distribution of 
cash awards should be made once 
each year to the supervisory per- 
sonnel. The “share and share alike” 
principle seems fair to me as it 
avoids the rewarding of certain 
supervisors whose operations are 
more susceptible to suggestion and 
improvement to the disadvantage of 
others who would not likely share 
in any award. It is true that this 
principle does not directly measure 
the individual supervisor’s contribu- 
tion, but it does bring them all into 
the plan on an equal basis and en- 
courages support and enthusiastic 
selling of the plan. 

There is no doubt that financial 
reward is the one best incentive. 
Financial incentive alone will not 
guarantee the success of the plan. 
Keep it before the employees, act 
promptly on suggestions that are 
submitted, report regularly on the 
success of the plan, give publicity to 
the suggestions that are accepted 
and the plan will work. Be as gen- 
erous as possible in making the 
awards. Do not expect all employees 
to participate—suggestion plans are 
the media by which those employees 
who possess initiative and judgment, 
and who are sufficiently objective 
and analytical, may express their 
ideas with commensurate reward. 





Not all suggestions received will 
be acceptable and usable Not all 
suggestions will be practical. Sug- 
gestion plans do create work. When- 
ever you encourage people to ques- 
tion established procedures, you are 
creating work. The results should 
more than justify the added respon- 
sibilities. 

One last admonition—don’t take a 
defensive attitude toward your pro- 
cedures as if each suggestion was a 
criticism. Negative thinking will 
stifle the desire to improve. The 
inertia to change must be overcome. 
Just because a procedure has worked 
in the past is no indication that a 
better method cannot be developed. 
| have never seen a procedure that 
couldn’t be improved or simplified. 
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P43—A Library of Famous 
Letterheads 


A letterhead is a piece of advertising and 
like any other advertising material should 
receive thoughtful consideration as to de- 
sign, color combination and choice of paper 
type of business and methods of selling all 
have a part in the selection of the design. 
A number of high quality and original ex- 
amples of fine letterheads have been 
brought together to form this portfolio. 


P44—How to Cut Down Your Office 
Overhead 


Whether your office staff consists of one 
girl or runs into real numbers, office salary 
expense now represents a larger-than-ever 
portion of your overhead. !+ is difficult to 
do much about the rising cost of doing 
business, but there are methods of cutting 


MORTALITY TABLE 
FOR OFFICE ITEMS 


ERTAIN stationery items de- 
© amen in stock and should be 
used on a “first-in, first-out’ basis, 
reports the research committee of 
the Records Management Associa- 
tion of New York, in a recent issue 
of that organization’s magazine the 
Folder. 

Actual useful life may be greater 
or less than the periods shown here, 
depending on quality, storage con- 
ditions or other factors. Those who 
use items having “short shelf-life” 
and those responsible for maintain- 
ing stocks should avoid ordering 
large quantities which may not be 
used up within a reasonable period. 


Item Shelf Life 
Gummed specialties .... . 1 year 
Drafting tape ......... . 6 months 
Photographic tape ..... . O months 
Mounting tissue ...... . 6 months 
Ink—writing ......... . 2 years 
GE SiGe wens . 6 months 
Inked ribbons ......... . 1 year 
Inked stamp pads ..... . 1 year 
Ink eradicators ........ . 6 months 
Rubber bands ........ . 1 year 
Rubber erasers ......... l year 
Rubber finger tips ..... 1 year 
Mimeograph stencils .. . 6 months 
Hectograph forms .... . 6months 


Hectograph carbon paper . 6 months 
Gelatin duplicator rolls . . 3 months 


BOOKLETS 





fixed office expenses. This booklet deals with 
one particular segment of your office 
operations and shows how valuable time 
can be saved to be used on more pro- 
ductive work. 


P45—Attention Compelling Blotter 
Specimens 


This is a portfolio of the more strikingly 
designed blotters used by nationally known 
companies. The samples will provide a ready 
source of ideas for the design of your own 
advertising blotter. 


P44—Safeguard Your Check 
Procedure 


You know the correct way to pay by check, 
but it is equally important that your office 
personnel be familiar with the rules. As an 
aid to training new people and refreshing 
the knowledge of your present staff, this 
little pamphlet contains fifteen questions 
with the correct answers on drawing a 
check. No doubt you will find it interesting 
yourself. Included are twelve rules which may 
save you from a serious loss. 


P47—Prize Book 


This comprehensive catalogue of prizes for 
incentive campaigns contains more than one 
thousand nationally advertised items rang- 
ing from pencils to a complete home work 
shop. A special pet section includes, for the 
first time, a variety of popular pets includ- 
ing saddle horses, Boxers, baby chicks, 
canaries and many others. The variety of 
prizes offered helps to build an exciting 
campaign. 


P48—Typewriter Cost Chart 


Here on one handy chart is the answer to 
the question "What will an electric type- 
writer do for me?" Broken down io the 
saving in dollars, figures show the number 
of hours gained and the money saved in 
office situations where the salaries vary from 
70c to $1.20 an hour and where the time 
the typewriter is in use ranges from one 
to eight hours daily. 
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75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


*& The above material is available without 
charge or obligation. Simply check pub- 
lication(s) desired. 
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Evaluating Jobs—from page 74 


ment head level, and only 7 per cent 
rated through the top executive level. 
The remaining 16 per cent used sal- 
ary levels as a break point but no one 
trend was significant. It is obvious 
that the most popular procedure in 
this field is to rate jobs up to but 
not through the department head 
level. 

The choice of factors used to rate 
jobs made by these companies is 
wide since forty-four different fac- 
tors were cited. Working conditions 
appears with the greatest frequency. 
Internal and external relations is 
second in use and responsibility is 
third. Education and supervisory 
responsibility were both popular 
with the companies. Skill, mental 
requirements, physical requirements, 
experience, initiative, and responsi- 
bility for funds or property were 
listed a sufficient number of times to 
indicate their rather widespread 
usage. All remaining factors which 
were listed were cited by so few 
organizations that their inclusion 
does not appear significant. 
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No definite pattern was found in 
regard to the exact number of fac- 
tors utilized. However, no company 
reported the use of more than twelve 
factors which is in line with the 
practices generally recommended. 
Fewer than five factors was found 
in only one company. Therefore, the 
organizations generally included 
from five to twelve factors in their 
plans with no one number predomi- 
nating. 

Most of the companies reported 
that they used more than one pro- 
cedure for collecting information 
about job duties. The most popu- 
lar method followed was that of 
interviewing employees on the job. 
The next most popular plan. was to 
interview supervisors of the jobs. In 
many cases the companies combined 
the two plans. 

The use of a questionnaire alone 
which was completed by either the 
employee or the supervisor or both 
was fairly popular. However, more 
concerns combined using a ques- 
tionnaire with an interview. 

Thus the trend is to secure job 
facts through an interview or an 
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interview supplemented by a ques- 
tionnaire rather than to use the ques- 
tionnaire alone. 


Although all the companies group 
their jobs into classes or grades, no 
one number of job classes appears 
to be particularly prevalent among 
these organizations. The number 
used varies from as low as five to 
as high as seventy-four with the dis- 
tribution fairly evenly spaced up 
through twenty-two classes. 


No exact number of classes is 
specified in the literature in the field 
of job evaluation, but there is agree- 
ment that the number should be 
somewhere in the vicinity of ten 
classes. The insurance companies 
included in this survey are, there- 
fore, not following the usual trend. 


Unanimity of opinion is complete 
in the insurance field in regard to 
utilizing rate ranges rather than 
single rates in the the salary struc- 
ture since all the companies report 
the use of the former. 


A question that is often asked by 
those contemplating a job evaluation 
installation is, “How long does it 
take?” Obviously, many factors en- 
ter into the length of time required. 
However, the experience of these 
companies may partially answer this 
question. 


Fifty-five per cent stated that from 
one to two years was necessary. 
Less than one year was the time 
taken by 40 per cent of the firms. 
Five per cent of the organizations 
took from two to three years to 
complete their installations. 


A tabulation was made of the 
number of job descriptions written 
in each company, the length of time 
required to install the program, and 
whether a management consulting 
firm or company employees were re- 
sponsible for the installation in order 
to determine whether there was any 
apparent correlation among these 
factors affecting the time. No pat- 
tern whatsoever evolved. The only 
conclusion that could be drawn is 
that the time varies, not so much 
because of the number of job de- 
scriptions to be prepared and rated 
or because of the agency charged 
with executing and directing the 
program, as because of the particu- 
lar conditions that exist within the 
company itself. 
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“Over 30% increase in selling ability 


...when we introduced A Ub RHPH 











@ The friendly, accommodating ‘Voice With the 
Sell,” which air travelers out of Boston associate 
with American Airlines’ reservation agents, starts 
with a unique system of sales training . . . and the 
AupocraPH Electronic Soundwriter. 

Doubling in brass, as both a dictation and a train- 
ing instrument for American Airlines, the AUDOGRAPH 
handles routine office correspondence quickly, con- 
veniently, and economically ... and develops effec- 
tive selling technique to cope with the flood of calls 






7 
| 














says AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Regional Sales, Boston, Massachusetts 





@ “Quite apart from its efficiency 
as a dictating machine, AUDOGRAPH 
in sales training has improved the 
selling ability of our agents by 
over 30%,” says Mr. George Curtis, 
Reservations Chief for American 
Airlines at Boston, Massachusetts. 





which pour into “Reservations” by phone twenty- 
four hours a day. 

Your business—no matter what type, or size—can 
immediately increase office and personal output with 
the efficient system of business communications 
which AUDOGRAPH makes possible. Write today for 
the full facts or, better still, just mail the coupon. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company— 
established in 189]—originators of the Telephone 


Pay Station. 








Y AL 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal 
cities of the U. S. See your Classified Telephone 
Directory—under “Dictating Machines”. Canada: 
Northern Electric Company, Ltd., sole authorized 
agents for the Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Cor- 
poration (export affiliate of Western Electric Com- 
pany) in 53 foreign countries. 








ELECTRONIC 
SOUNDWRITER 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
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Investigate your accounting methods 


Compare. 









and we’ll save you money 
SSE ee. 


Compare two ways. 

First, compare the results you now get from pre- 
sent methods— machine or manual—with the results 
you can get from Foremost. This all-new, all-purpose 
accounting machine has simplified the whole prob- 
lem of producing the records you need...speedily. 


Second. compare Foremost with any other descrip- 
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tive accounting machine made. Compare the auto- 
matic features shown in the chart...features that 
assure greater output hour by hour and day by day 
on any accounting job. 

Compare—you've nothing to lose and money to 
gain! Drop in at your nearest Remington Rand office 
for a demonstration—or write to Management Con- 
trols Reference Library, Room 1971, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 


-_ We welcome 
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Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


Mfand Accounting Machine 
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+ Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SERVICES 
1. Card File 25. Composing 62. Accounting System 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 127. Filing Systems 
3. Insulated 27. Duplicating 63. Fire Prctection 
4. Metal 28. Micro-filming 64. Office Planning 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 115. Photocopying 
6. Portable 30. Typewriter, Electric 65. Record System 
7. Rotary 31. Typewriter, Manual 66. Sales Incentives 
8. Stencil 128. Salvage Services 
9. Visible MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 125. Truck Alarm Systems 
10. Wooden 32. Addressi 
33 Seiaenietalin SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
FILING SUPPLIES 34. Dictating 68. Business Forms 
129. Cards Sf  teenneeniontion 6S. Duplicating Supplies 
11. Fasteners 36, Stapling 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
12. Folders 37. Paper Fastenin 112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
13. Index Tabs : 9 72. Loose Leaf Books & 
14. Supports Systems 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 73. Marking Devices 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 38. Ash Trays & Stands 75. Paper Perforators 
15. Adding 105. Bulletin Boards 76. Pens 
16. Billing 39. Cash Boxes 77. Pencils 
17. Bookkeeping 40. Chair Cushions 78. Pencil Sharpeners 
a ——s > coo gad Trays 81. Staple Removers 
. Payro 42. Desk Lamps 
19. Tabulating 43. Desk Pads SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
44. Desk Trays 82. Cleaning Material 
MACHINES, MAILING 45. Drawer Trays 83. Copyholders — 
20. Dating Stamps 46. Moisteners 113. Eradicable Ribbon 
21. Envelope Sealers 47. Name Plates 85. Justifier 
22. Mail Openers 48. Pen & Ink Sets 86. Line Indicator 
23. Postal Meters 49. Waste Baskets 87. Pads 


24. Postal Scales 88. Ribbons & Carbons 





















































118. Sorters TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
106. Time Stamp 50. Air Conditioners 90. Cord Cover 
2 a , 4 § eo 
52. Cabinets . Index 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 53. Chairs 94. Silencer 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 54. Desks 95. Stands 
* Please forward complete information 5 vena sein ae MISCELLANEOUS 
and prices on the items checked. 54 Matched Suites g 9g 131. Accident Diagraming 
N No. 116. Advertising Specialties 
0. 57. Safes 103. Birthday Card 
No. No. 89. Stands, Typewriter 130. Bull ae ee 
58 Stools . Building Evaluation 
No. - No. 117. Display Material 
59. Tables ‘asa Sa 
No. No. 40 Wiandeses 97. Fire Extinguishers 
, 98. First Aid Kits 
Other 104. Greeting Cards 
PAPER 99. Leather Goods 
119. Card Index 114. Policy Wallets 
Firm Name 120. Duplicator 100. Promotional Gifts 
Attention ‘of 70. Envelopes 107. Recording Door Lock 
¥ — 121. Letterhead 126. Short Rate Calculators 
i in 122. Policy 101. Silencer for Dictating 
os 123. Ledger Machines 
ides 124. Thin (Copy) 102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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New Man Production—from page | 7 


track to run on. They must have 
selling techniques, which it is our 
job to give them. We endeavor to 
provide each new man at the outset 
with two memorized sales talks. 
One, a savings plan talk, the other 
a simple programming, or social se- 
curity approach. It is necessary then 
for this new man to rehearse and 
improve his sales talk. Through the 
years we have had the new man re- 
hearse by selling us first. This is a 
little awkward because it is an un- 
natural situation. Of course, he gets 
practice immediately in the field. 
The new tool that we have started 
using recently is a tape recording 
machine with which he can listen 
to himself and discover his own 
shortcomings, and consequently im- 
prove his seiling skill. The new 
man has to be convinced that the 
way he says something to a prospect 
is equally as important as what he 
says. It is necessary to develop the 
desire to improve, then provide the 
means or opportunity for the new 
man to accomplish this result. 





A new man may have profound 
knowledge of life insurance and its 
functions. He may have proper 
mental attitude and selling skill, but 
if he permits himself to be inactive 
or sit at his desk too much of the 
time, his knowledge, attitude and 
skills produce no results. It is ex- 
tremely important therefore that we 
establish, encourage, and insist upon 
proper work habits. Inasmuch as 
the new man is still in training when 
he begins to produce, we must insist 
that he provide adequate time for 
study. Our experience has proven 
that the best time to study is the 
first hour in the morning. More can 
be accomplished in that first hour tn 
the morning than in two hours later 
in the day or evening. Further- 
more, the inspiration which one re- 
ceives from study is available at the 
right time of day rather than the 
wrong time of day. For example, 
how foolish it is for a person to read 
inspirational material from ten to 
eleven at night and then lie awake 
because he is raring to go out to sell. 
Of course, the hours spent face to 
face with prospects are the only 





hours which produce results. For 
the new man we believe that an ideal 
schedule is study from 8 :00 to 9:30, 
calls and interviews from 9:30 to 
12:00, lunch appointments, office ce- 
tail 12:00 to 2:00, out in the field 
from 2:00 to 4:30, planning the next 
day’s work, arranging for evening 
appointments, etc., 4:30 to 6:00; 
evening calls and interviews begin- 
ning with Monday night until at 
least one sale for that week has been 
made. We are convinced that plan- 
ning each day's work the night be- 
fore, or the late afternoon before is 
one of the most important items of 
a program of properly planned ef- 
fort. The new man who has a full 
day properly planned starts out in 
the morning knowing where he is 
going to go, whom he is to see and 
approximately what he is going to 
say. He looks forward to a day of 
achievement rather than dreading a 
hodge-podge or maze of bewilder- 
ment. 

lor many years we used the Defin- 
itizer published by the Research and 
Review Service of Indianapolis. 
Then later, we used our own com- 








Ever since Alexander Dumas wrote his 
famous novel, the motto of the Three 
Musketeers has stood for teamwork of in- 
comparable quality. Those six short words 
express so clearly a pledge of cooperation 
—a symbol of solidarity—the idea of 
working together for a common cause. 

In the Minnesota Mutual, every person 


in the Home Office and in the Field is 






tual's. 


no obligation. 


‘7ee MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 





All for one... 
and 


One for all 


“one for all and all for one.'’ Every Min- 
nesota Mutualite has an inherent pride in 
his company. It is this mutual spirit of co- 
operation that has helped build the ex- 
cellent reputation that is Minnesota Mu- 


If you are interested in a career with Minnesota Mutual 
as a life insurance salesman, write for information. There's 
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Centrally located in the heart of America’s most interesting city, Hotel Jung is near the 
theatres, shopping district, the Vieux Carre, the French Market and other points of interest. A truly 
metropolitan hotel, the Jung is modern throughout, complete with air conditioning and the finest 
accommodations. The South’s favorite convention headquarters, Hotel Jung has spacious meeting rooms 


for meetings of every size. 





ADMIRAL SEMMES 
Alabama 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Alabama 











AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 


ALABAMA 
MOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES Mobile 
MOTEL THOMAS JEFFIRSON SIPMINGHAM 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HOTHR WASHINGTON Worhington 


INDIANA 

rOoTe CLAYPOOL Indsanapolns 
LOUISIANA 

JUNG HOTEL : New Orleans 

wOTh OFSOTO... New Orleans 
NEBRASKA 

MOTEL PAKTION ........ : Omoabe 


APPFPEiLtiatek& es 





Use our reservation service. Call. 
wire your nearest Affiliated National Hotel. 





NEW MEXICO 
wOTEL CLOVIS Clows 

OKLAHOMA 
MOTEL ALORIOGE ...Wewoke 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
MOTEL WADE HAMPTON Columbia 
TEXAS 
MOTEL STEPHEN F AUSTIN Austin 
MOTEL EDSON .. 
HOTEL BROWNWOOD Brownwood 
HOTEL BAKER ‘ Dallas 
MOTEL TRAVIS Dallos 
wMOTEL CORTEZ El Pase 
MOTEL TEXAS 
POTE, BUCCANEER 


Beaumont 


Galveston 


N ATION A Ll 
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HOTEL GALVEZ 
MOTEL JEAN LAFITIE 
CORONADO COURTS 


... Galveston 
.. Gelveston 
.. .Golveston 
JACK TAR COURT HOTEL .. ...Galveston 
MIRAMAR COURT Golveston 
MOTEL CAVALIER edenaee Galveston 
HOTEL PLAZA ‘ ae és loredo 
HOTEL LUBBOCK enada Lubbock 
MOTEL FALLS : ov Morlin 
HOTEL CACTUS 

HOTEL MENGER 

ANGELES COURTS 


... Sen Angele 
. San Antone 
.. Sen Antone 


VIRGINIA 
HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE 
HOTEL MONTICELLO 


ee oe eo 


, , .. .Meovntoin loke 
rrr TS ..Neortold 





pany work book with each new man 
submitting a weekly report, which 
must be in our office not later than 
Tuesday morning. More recently 
with the new men we have been 
using a weekly card which contains 
considerably more information than 
the work book. It includes sales 
tools used, number of evening in- 
terviews, the use of Direct Mail, the 
kind and amount of study for the 
week, and the amount of new busi- 
ness expected during the coming 
week. In this job of supervision we 
cannot keep too close to the new 
man. We must keep in constant 
touch with him. Ten of these twelve 
new men are located away from 
Peoria, distances of from ten miles 
to 135 miles, the average distance 
being seventy-two miles. Our long 
distance telephone bill is tremendous, 
and we each drive about 30,000 miles 
a year, but this is what it takes to 
keep in contact with these new men. 

We have found that it has been 
a good idea for each of the new men 
to select one of the older successful 
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agents as his ideal, particularly one 
whom a new man will be able to 
imitate. It is necessary for us to 
give them some guidance in this se- 
lection, but quite often it comes 
about naturally and easily.even with- 
out any suggestions on our part. 


Greatest Thrill 


Inasmuch as most of our new men 
are in outlying communities, it is 
necessary for us to have frequent 
meetings with them. We try to have 
a monthly meeting in Peoria and 
have all of the agents attend. For a 
portion of the day we have a special 
session for two hours including the 
new men only. We find that they 
get a great deal out of these separate 
meetings inasmuch as many of their 
problems are the same, and they feel 
a little more frank in discussing their 
individual problems in a group con- 
sisting of those with little experience 
also. During these sessions we have 
questions and answers, sales demon- 
strations, the answering of objec- 


tions, and the discussion of indi- 
vidual cases. We believe that these 
meetings have been quite helpful. 


There are many thrills and satis- 
factions in this great business of 
ours. We are all human and enjoy 
production records, agency standing 
and notable accomplishments of all 
kinds. Undoubtedly the greatest 
satisfaction any of us ever has is to 
bring a young man into our agency 
and help him grow and develop. 
Certainly we feel a great thrill after 
two or three years to be able to say, 


“That fellow has really proven him- 
self. He is established and is defi- 
nitely a permanent member of this 
agency.”’ As Daniel Webster once 
said, ““We know that if we work 
upon marble, it will perish, if we 
work on brass, time will efface it: 
if we rear temples, they will crumble 
into dust; but if we work with men 
and imbue them with principles, we 
engrave on those tablets something 
that will brighten lives for all 
eternity.” 
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BEST $ 


LIFE INSLUIRANCE REPORTS 


| | The 1950 Edition of Best's Life Insurance Reports con- 
tains the following information on each company:— 





Assets and Liabilities in detail. 

Income and Disbursements in detail. 

Gain and Loss Exhibit in detail. 

Classes and Amounts of Business in 
Force: Ordinary, industrial, group; 

articipating, non-participating, de- 
erred dividends, annuities, etc. 

Significant Ratios from the Statement, 
for the last five years. 

History since organization. 

Financial Condition, Management, Op- 
erating Results: Editorial comment, 
including “recommendation,"’ and in- 
surance experience of executive offi- 


cers. 

Growth of the Company since organiza- 
tion. 

Cash Premium Income for the last five 
years; new and renewal; life disability, 
double indemnity and annuity sepa- 

a rately, with totals. 

LIFE INSURANCE Officers. 
eEPORTS Directors or Trustees. 

, Territory: States in which companies are 

POSTAGE licensed. 

INCLUDED Reserve Basis: Actuarial tables used and 
amounts of business and reserves on 
the various principal forms. 

Note: Fraternals and Assessments re- 
ported upon. Valuation results given if 
obtainable. 

The Cost: $15.17 per year which in- 
cludes an annual subscription of $4.00 


to BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


—_ 
<=). 












HOME OFFICE 
BEST BUILDING 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


CHICAGO .-:- DALLAS -: ATLANTA -:- CINCINNATI -:- BOSTON 
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O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 


By 
‘Reantata. Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 





Where Insured Had the Right to 


‘Change the Beneficiary Under a Life 


Policy, Proceeds Reverted to Estate 
of Insured When Insured Was Pre- 


Deceased by Beneficiary 


A policy was issued on the life of 
Oreson F. Sells in January of 1939 
in which policy his wife, Fern Sells, 
was named beneficiary. 

Under a provision of the policy the 
insured had the right to change the 
beneficiary thereunder at any time 
by giving written notice to the in- 
surance company directing such 
change. 

No change of beneficiary was 
made, nor was any attempt made to 
effect a change. The insured and 
the beneficiary died on the same day 
from natural causes, the beneficiary 
predeceasing the insured by some 
three hours. 

The respective administrators for 
the insured and the beneficiary each 
filed claim for the proceeds under 
the policv, and the insurance com- 
pany, with leave of court granted, 
interpled the respective claimants 
and paid the proceeds into court. 
There being no dispute as to the 
facts, the trial court, relying on the 
decision in Schlerette v. Neely, et al. 

285 SW 168), held that where it is 
stipulated in the insurance policy 
that the insured has the right to 
change the beneficiary, such bene- 
ficlary receives no vested interest in 
the insurance, only an expectancy, 
subject to divestment at any time, 
and therefore when the beneficiary 
predeceased the insured, her poten- 
tial interest lapsed and reverted to 
the insured’s estate. The court also 
cited Field v. John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., 142 SW 2d 816 
as controlling. Northeast Mutual In- 
surance Ass’n vs. Ford, et al. Filed 
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April 3, 1950, Kansas City Court of 


Appeals, Mo. No. 21367. 14 CCH 
Life Cases 310. 
Counsel: M. E. Ford and Charles 

R. Bell 
Maryville, Mo., for Ap- 
pellants. 
J. W. Buffington, Mex- 
ico, Mo. 
for Respondent. 


Insured Recovers Full Compensation 
Under an Accident Policy, Although 
at Time of Injury Insured Was En- 
gaged in a More Hazardous Activity 
Than That for Which Insured Was 
Classified in Policy: Activity Was 
Within General Scope of Insured's 
Duties as Set Out in Policy 


Plaintiff was the owner and man- 
ager of a lime manufacturing plant. 
His principal duties in connection 
with the business and its operations 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


were principally office duties, such 
as arranging for finances, paying 
bills, keeping books, selling the 
finished product and _ supervising 
delivery thereof. Plaintiff also 
managed the general operations of 
the plant, which involved the duty 
of employing and keeping the 5 to 8 
men, necessary for operations, at 
work. On rare occasions during a 
labor shortage in the small town, 
just outside of which the plant was 
located, it became necessary for the 
plaintiff to take the place of an em- 
ployee who at the time happened to 
be absent from the plant or else be 
forced to shut down the operations 
until the employee returned or could 
be replaced. 


During the emergency absence of 
one of his regular employees, plain- 
tiff, in order to avoid a plant shut- 
down during this employee’s ab- 
sence, took over the employee’s 
duties until he returned or could be 
temporarily replaced. The duties of 
this employee were covered under a 
different classification by the insur- 
ance company, coverage for such 
class of work calling for much higher 
premium and much lower benefits 
because of the more hazardous 
nature of the type of work involved. 


Plaintiff, while temporarily re- 
placing this employee, was acci- 
dentally injured by a piece of lime 
rock falling from a conveyor belt in 
the mill and was temporarily totally 
disabled. Plaintiff sued for  in- 
demnity to the full extent of his 
policy. Defendant insurance com- 
pany defended on two grounds: that 
any recovery under the policy was 
forfeited because of the change of 
occupation to a class under which he 
was not covered, and which was a 


(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 








ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
7% WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND - ATLANTA 








NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Centre! 3126 
915 Olive Street St. Lewis 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED Ay wae ACCOUNTANT 
. Randol - «hy Chicago |, fil. 
el.: STAte 2-1336 
Successor fo Donald F. Campbel! and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associete 
E. P. HIGGINS 
The Bourse Philedelphie 6, Pe. 











COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Harry S. Tressel, MLALLA Wa. i. CPA 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A W. P. Kelly 
N. A. Mescovitch, A.S.A Robert Murray 
W. M. Barkheff, C.P.A 
Franklin 2-4020 














JAMES R. COTHRAN 
287 North Avenue, N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel.— Atwood 3841 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





Wickenden, Morss & Associates, Inc. 


CONSULTANTS AND ACTUARIES 
Pension, Profit-Sharing & Welfare Systems 
Labor Relations—Economic Surveys 
295 Madison Avenue, New York I7, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 














Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 100 Boylston Street 
Springdale, Conn. Boston 16, Mass. 





Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 














A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 Netione!l Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 

















W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Bercley 7-4443 














Legal Spotlight—Continued 


more hazardous occupation, and in 
the alternative that if plaintiff should 
recover at all, it should only be the 
amount of the indemnity allowed to 
a person in the classification in 
which he was working at the time 
of injury. 

Plaintiff had been covered by the 
defendant insurance company over 
a continuous period of about 22 
years, was considered a good risk, 
and this fact was taken into con- 
sideration by the company in issuing 
coverage in the instance herein in- 
volved. Plaintiff disclosed fully to 
the agent of the company the posi- 
tion held and duties therein involved, 
including his emergency replacement 
of an absent employee, which fact 
was not contested. The agent of the 
company sent in a recommended 
classification for coverage in_ this 
instance, which recommendation was 
followed by the company in issuing 
coverage to plaintiff. 

The court held for the plaintiff 
for full recovery to be governed by 
the classification under which his 
policy was issued, on grounds that 
in this instance the classification of 
“manager” under which plaintiff was 
covered, included, among other 
duties, taking over the job of an 
employee in case of an emergency 
absence to avoid shutting down the 
plant, of which fact the insurance 
company was aware in issuing the 
policy. Bryan v. Travelers Insurance 
Company Filed January 7, 1949, 
Washington Supreme Court. 201 P 
2d 502, 8 A.L.R. 2d 467. 


Counsel: Preston, Thorgrimson & 
Horowitz 
Seattle, Washington 
for defendant, Travelers 
Insurance Co. 
Peyser, Bailey & Cartano 
Seattle, Washington 
for plaintiff, Paul C. Bryan 


An excellent article based on this 
case, which discusses the various 
provisions for diminution of in- 
demnity where insured engages in, 
or does not act pertaining to, a more 
hazardous occupation, and which 
covers the law surrounding change 
of occupation with respect to acci- 
dent insurance may be found in 8 


A.L.R. 2d beginning at page 467. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


National — State — Local 


TOTAL of 790 life underwrit- 

ers will make up the 1950 Muil- 
lion Dollar Round Table compared 
with 824 for 1949 and the record 
breaking 829 in 1948. Theodore 
Widing, C.L.U., chairman, has an- 
nounced that the meeting this year 
will be held following the National 
Convention of the Association of 
Life Underwriters in Washington, 
D. C. It will convene in Atlantic 
City on September 29 and adjourn 
on October 3. The Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall Hotels in Atlantic City 
will be used. 

The membership this year in the 
Table is broken down in five classi- 
fications: Group 1, 290, Life and 
Qualifying; Group 2, 243, Life; 
Group 3, 75, Life and Qualifying, 
First Time; Group 4, 99, Qualify- 
ing and Repeating and Group 5, 83, 
Oualifying—First Time. John ©. 
Todd, C.L.U., Chicago, is Chair- 
man of the Program Committee. 

a. 


Two life insurance men have al- 
ready announced their candidacy tor 
Trustee of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. Robert J. 
Walker, in the business 32 years and 
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currently Manager for the Penin- 
sular L.ife in Orlando, Florida, is 
being sponsored by the Florida State 
Association of Life Underwriters, of 
which he is a past president. It will 
be recalled by readers of this maga- 
zine that Mr. Walker authored a 
series of 12 articles in 1948 covering 
all phases of selling Weekly Pre- 
mium Life Insurance. “It is not an 
exaggeration to say that that series 
of articles was one of the finest deal- 
ing with the subject that has ever 
appeared in the insurance trade 
press. 

Henry J. McLaurin, in the busi- 
ness 25 years and since 1943 a Gen- 
eral Agent for the Aetna Life in 
Detroit, Michigan, is being spon- 
sored for Trustee by the Michigan 
State Association of Life Under- 
writers. Mr. McLaurin has also been 
active in underwriters’ affairs and 
is a recognized authority on mass 


coverage. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ 
Association held in Quebec, Gordon 
C., Cumming, General Manager of 
the Monarch Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected President succeed- 
ing Harry L. Guy of the Mutual 
Life. Other officers are: J. kK. Mac- 
donald, Confederation Life, first 
vice president; A. S. Upton, Do- 
minion Life, second vice president 
and G. L. Holmes, Manufacturers 
Life, honorary treasurer. 


State 


George P. Shoemaker, C.L.U., in 
the business since 1930 with the 
Provident Mutual and _ General 
Agent for that company since 1937 
in New York City, has been elected 
President of the New York State 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
In this capacity he succeeds Kristen 
Kristensen, independent, of Yonkers, 


N. Y. Other officers are: W. Merle 
Smith, C.L.U., Mutual Life, Vice 
President ; Philip R. Chase, C.L.U., 
Northwestern Mutual, Secretary- 
Treasurer and Spencer L. Mc- 
Carthy, C.L.U., continues as Execu- 
tive Secretary. The New York As- 
sociation is the oldest State Associa- 
tion in the business, this marking 
their 31st year. 


i 


At the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in 
Northern New Jersey, Frank H. 
Jannuzi, C.L.U., was elected Presi- 
dent, succeeding William Konow, 
of the Prudential. Mr. Jannuzi is 
General Agent for the Fidelity Mu- 
tual in Newark. Other officers 
elected were: Philip H. Gillis, Prov- 
ident Mutual, Ist vice president; 
H. Horton Humphrey, Aetna Life, 
2nd vice president; Stanley Aqui- 
lino, Metropolitan Life, secretary 
and William Archibald, Home Life, 
treasurer. 


Local 
The Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the Citv of New York held 
their annual meeting on June 8 last 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Organizations—Continued 


and the new officers who took over 
that day were: President, Harold 
W. Baird, Northwestern Mutual, 
succeeding Harry C. Ard; adminis- 
trative vice president, John H. 
Evans, Home Life; public relations 
vice president, Charles S. McAllis- 
ter, New England Mutual; educa- 
tional vice president, Harold N. 
Sloane, Continental Assurance, and 





WEST COAST 
OPPORTUNITIES 


OPENINGS FOR 
YY AGENCY BUILDERS 
Y AT 
V7,  ° Santa Barbara 
Y ° Pasadena 
Y * Long Beach 
* Bakersfield 
° Eugene 


Y 
Wet Gast Lk 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


{, SAN FRANCISCO 


YW, 








YOUR ADDRESS 
of Distinction 


IN ST. LOUIS 
(and 22 Other Cities ) 
@ 


AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS 


St. Louis’ Smartest Restaurants 
Cocktail Bars . . . Sidewalk Cafe 


Exclusive Gift Shop in Lobby 
* 


Convenient to Downtown 
Theatres, Amusements, Parks 





Prompt Reservation Confirmation 


Glee rton Hore 





treasurer, Louis W. Sechtman, 
Aetna Life. .Jack R. Manning con- 
tinues as executive manager. 


* aK ok 


The Chicago Association elected 
Earl M. Schwemm, Great-\West 
Life, as president; William D. 
Davidson, Equitable Society, Ist 
vice president ; B. H. Groves, Trav- 
elers, 2nd vice president and Russell 
C. Whitney, Connecticut Mutual, 
treasurer. All are C.L.U.’s. As 
usual, Joy M. Luidens continues as 
secretary. 


The Chicago Chapter of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters also held 
a meeting in June and new officers 
are: Lee J. Loventhal, II, North- 
western Mutual, president ; Lorraine 
Sinton, Mutual Benefit, vice presi- 
dent; Robert F. Ober, Berkshire 
Life, treasurer and Robert Schott, 
Phoenix Mutual, secretary. Doren 
E. Trump, Metropolitan, is the re- 
tiring president. 


aK * * 


The Brooklyn Branch of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the 
City of New York elected new ofh- 
cers and they are: President, Ber- 
nard Ejiber, Mutual Trust Life: 
administrative vice president, Henry 
Marshall, Provident Mutual; public 
relations vice president, Irving 
Bober, Prudential; educational vice 
president, J. M. T. Billson, Aetna 
Life; secretary, Murray Malament, 
Mutual Trust and treasurer, Morris 
Besso. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


International Claim Assn., Sept. 18-20, 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

National Assn., Life Underwriters, Sept. 
25-29, Statler, Washington, D. C 

Life Office Management Assn., Sept. 25- 
27, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

National Fraternal Congress, Sept. 25-28, 
Statler Hotel, N. Y. C. 

American Life Convention, 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 

Institute H. O. Underwriters, Nov. 1-3, 
Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 

Society of Actuaries, Nov. 9-11, Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Agency Management Assn., Nov. 15-17, 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 

National Assn. Ins. Commissioners, Dec. 
10-15, Los Angeles. 


Oct. 3-6, 


FREE WILL FOLDER 


Fr INTEREST to life under- 

writers is a little intestate folder 
that may be had free in more than 
250 cities in 20-odd states. 

This folder, called “Who Are 
Your Heirs If You Make No Will ?”, 
shows descent and distribution of 
property of intestates in the various 
states. It is decidedly useful in es- 
tate planning and prospecting. 

Leading trust banks are glad to 
make this folder available to life 
underwriters at no cost. 

Clip this item and show it to your 
hank. If it does not have the “Your 
Heirs” folder, a note to D. D. Staples 
Associates, Mutual Building, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia, will bring you 
the folder for your state. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the June 

edition the following companies 
have expanded as indicated. Bene- 
ficial Standard (Calif.) in Tennes- 
see; Coastal States Life (Ga.) in 
Arkansas; Colorado Credit Life in 
Utah; Estate Life (Fla.) in Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Kentucky and 
South Carolina; George Washington 
Life (W. Va.) in South Carolina; 
Government Employees (D. C.) in 
Alabama; Guaranty Union ( Calif.) 
in Washington; | 
(N. Y.) in South Carolina; Home 
Life (N. Y.) in New Mexico; 
Homesteaders (Iowa) in Nevada; 
John Hancock ( Mass.) in Alberta; 
Lincoln Liberty (Neb.) in Ar- 
kansas; Minnesota Mutual in Ar- 
kansas; National Public Service 
( Wash.) in Montana; Phoenix Mu- 
tual (Conn.) in Colorado; Pioneer 
American (Texas) in Alabama: 
Provident Life & Acc. (Tenn.) in 


Arizona, Nevada, Rhode Island, 
Utah and Wyoming; Republic 
National (Texas) in Indiana 


and Michigan; Rushmore Mutual 
(S. D.)in North Dakota; Security 
Benefit Life (Kans.) in Pennsy] 
vania; Security Mutual (N. Y.) in 
Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut and 
Vermont; Standard (Ind.) in Vir 
ginia; Union Mutual Life (Me.) in 
Washington and Western Life 
( Mont.) in North Dakota. 
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Acacia Mutual: Francis E. Beckett, for- 
merly Unit Manager for the company’s 
Philadelphia branch ofhce, has been named 
Associate Manager of the Wilmington, 
Del. branch. In this capacity he will 
further the development of the Harris- 
burg, Penna. territory and will make his 
headquarters in the capitol city. 


x * * 


Aetna Life: G. Albert Lawton, C.L.U., 
in the business many years both in the 
Cleveland General Agency and in the 
home office, most recently Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Agencies, has been named 
General Agent in New Haven, Conn., 
where he succeeds L. Kent Babcock, Jr., 
C.L.U., who has become associated with 
W. R. Harper in Philadelphia. 

Edwin H. Snow, who joined the com- 
pany in 1931 and who most recently was 
General Agent in Des Moines, Iowa, has 
been named Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies at the home office. H. H. Holt 
(1927) Assistant General Agent at Phila- 
delphia, has been named his successor in 
Des Moines. 

Lambert O. Pursell, with the company 
since 1937 and most recently Assistant 
General Agent at Allentown, Pa., has 
been appointed Agency Assistant in the 
home office. 


x * 


American United Life: The company 
last month announced the appointment of 
hve new Agency Managers. They are: 
John B. Wakefield (1934)), Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Vincent S. Seger (1945), Temple, 
Texas; Ben Smick (1939), Spokane, 
Wash.; C, Lawton Smith, Dallas, Texas 
oo Stanley L. Block (1943), Louisville, 
V. 


x* * * 


Business Men's Assurance: Bernard J. 
Lenoue, with the company since 1947 and 
most recently District Supervisor at Spo- 
kane, Wash., has been named Branch 
Manager in Seattle, where he succeeds 
Clarence W. Rogers, who is resigning as 
Manager after 22 years but who will 
continue in personal production. 


Se 2 f 


Canada Life: F. B. Clarke has been 


named manager of group sales for Can- 
ada and Warren Wilgar as district man- 
ager for Simcoe, Ontario, branch office. 
David W. Ross, Jr., with the company 
since 1935, has been named Manager of 
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the Estate Planning Agency at Toronto, 
where he succeeds trrank C. Hoy, C.L.U., 
who is relinquishing agency responsibili- 
ties owing to ill health, 


2 wa 


Colonial Life: John C. Conklin Agency 
in Hackensack, New Jersey, has been 
named general agents tor the company. 
At the same time Harold G. Nenninger, 
in the business several years, was named 
associate general agent. 


x «* * 


Connecticut General: Mrs. Charlotte 
(. Cowan, who joined the company in 
1925, has been elected Assistant Comp- 
troller. She thus becomes the first woman 
officer in the history of Connecticut Gen- 
eral. 

At the same time 7. Bertram Anderson, 
Jr. (1937) and Earl P. Parmelee (1921) 
were appointed Assistant Secretaries of 
the Life Underwriting Department. 


x * * 
Connecticut Mutual: Paul L. Guibord, 


with the company since 1936 and General 
Agent in Rochester, N. Y. since 1946, has 
been named General Agent in New York 
City, where he succeeds Harry F. Gray, 
retired. Mr. Gray joined the company in 
1910 as General Agent for the state of 
West Virginia and assumed the General 
Agency position in New York in 1922. 
During the course of his years in the 
eastern metropolis he has been an active 
participant in all life underwriters affairs. 


x * * 


Continental Assurance: Ergo A. Ma- 
jors, Jr., formerly with the Equitable 
Society from 1934, has been named gen- 
eral agent for the company in Fresno, 


California. 
x * * 


Eastern Life: Clifford M. Meinstein and 
Charles H. Meyers, who both entered the 
business in 1947, have been named Gen- 
eral Agents for the company with offices 
at 62 William Street, New York City. 
The business will be conducted as “Direct 
Agency, Inc.” 


x * * 


Equitable Life of lowa: Neal T. Reilly, 


who joined the company in 1946 and most 
recently was a regional agent, has been 






named General Agent in the newly estab- 
lished second Agency in Los Angeles. 
Headquarters will be 1114 Wilshire Boule- 
vard. 

W. Russell Deatherage, with the com- 
pany since 1938, has been named General 
Agent for Peoria, Lllinois. 


x * *® 


Federal Life & Casualty: Alvin Wis- 
tert, captain of the 1949 University of 
Michigan football team, has been named 
General Agent for the company at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. The University is lo- 
cated in that city. 


ave 


Franklin Life: Emry C. Green, in the 


business since 1922 and most recently 
President of the George Washington Life, 
has been named Regional Sales Director 
for the company in central and western 
North Carolina. 

G. Garland Fowler, in the business since 
1933 and for the past 11 years General 
Agent for the Atlantic Life in Tabor 
City, N. C., has been named Regional 
Sales Director in that community. 

Fred A. Freedman, in the business since 
1940 with the Equitable Society, has been 
named General Agent in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 

Emmett M. Smith, C.L.U., in the busi- 
ness since 1938 with the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life and Manager at Houston since 
1946 for that company, has been named 
Divisional Manager with headquarters in 
the same city. 

Harry W. Bevan, in the business since 
1936 with several companies, has been 
named Regional Sales Director for the 
company in Detroit, Michigan. 

Benjamin Carlin (1935) and Morton 
M. Robinson (1928), formerly with the 
Metropolitan Life, have been named Gen- 
eral Agents for the company in Baltimore 
and vicinity. 

=x * * 


General Life Insurance Company: 
Wade B. Perry, in the business many 
years, has been named Agency Vice Presi- 
dent of the company. 


x* 


Great-West Life: Rex H. Anderson, 


in the business since 1941 in Group Sales 
capacities, has been named Supervisor of 
Sales Promotion with headquarters in 
the home office at Winnipeg. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Guardian Life: Robert W. Holquist, 
who joined the company in 1940, has 
been named Manager at Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

x *«* *® 


Home Life: James R. Martin, who joined 


the company in 1940, has been named 
Manager of the Rochester, New York 
Agency. Mr. Martin succeeds Harold G. 
Pearson, whe is returning to personal 
production in the company’s Washington, 
D. C. agency. 


x *«* * 
John Hancock: William W. Wray, 
C.L.U. (1935) has been named General 
Agent for the company in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


FOUR ANSWERS 


for-the- AMBITIOUS 
LIFE UNDERWRITER 


QUALITY COMPANY ... 


top rated mutual over half 
century service ... over three 
hundred millions insurance ... 
over one hundred million of 
of assets... over eight million 
in surplus .. one of the very 
lowest net cost positions . .. full 
level premium reserve basis. . 
modern... zero to age 65... 
streamlined policies - . sub 
standard facilities . . . direct 
home office collection of pre- 


miums. 





QUALITY COMPENSATION 


very unusual, and well vested 
General Agents contract .. . 
generous and attractive for the 
career life underwriter ... with 
extra automatic financing com- 
missions ..- pays well for qual- 
ity men and General Agents . . - 
a fine pension plan. 





QUALITY TRAINING ... 
two week home office schools, 
refresher schools, for career 
men...constant group training 
for both young and veteran 
General Agents ...in selection 
+... recruiting ... training . 
and supervision techniques. 





QUALITY TERRITORY... 


often possible for the ambitious 
life underwriter who wants to 
build two or three quality men, 
or more, right in his own terri- 
tory. 


CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


MUTUAI me W A 


DES MOINES 
LSY6 1950 





Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica: Benjamin B. Kendrick, formerly re- 
search associate with The Brookings Insti- 
tution in Washington, D. C., will join the 
association on July 10 as research associ- 
ate and will concentrate on compulsory 
health insurance and related social secu- 
rity matters. 


x * * 


Lincoln National: Marvin L. Bainum, 
with the company since 1945, has been 
named General Agent in Wichita, Kansas. 
Headquarters will be 602-4 Union Na- 
tional Bank Building. 


x * * 


Manhattan Life: Donald Stuart, in the 
business 17 years and formerly Agency 
Secretary, has become Manager of the 
Lite Insurance Division of the Queens- 
boro Corporation in Jackson Heights, 
N. Y. The insurance division is under 
the supervision of L. M. Williams. 


x * * 


Manufacturers Life: FR. A. 


(.L.U., has been named Branch Manager 
at Saskatoon succeeding Charles H. Ells- 
ton,C.L.U., who is returning to Calgary 
to resume his career as a personal under- 
writer. He left there in 1948 to become 
Branch Manager in Saskatoon. 


Young, 


x * * 


Mutual Benefit: Robert W. Wilkinson, 
in the business since 1937 and with the 
company since 1947, most recently re- 
gional superintendent of agencies work- 
ing out of Chicago, has been named Gen- 
eral Agent in Minneapolis, Minnesota 
where he succeeds Lewis E. Bender, who 
is continuing as a personal producer. 

Bert Humber, with the company since 
the end of the war and most recently a 
Supervisor in the Murrell Agency in Los 
Angeles, has been transferred to San 
Francisco as Associate General Agent. 
At the same time Paul J. Quillin, who 
joined the company in 1946, was also 
named Associate General Agent in the 
San Francisco Agency. Both of these 
agencies are run by the Murrell Brothers, 
who are General Agents for the state of 
California. 


. 2 ea 


Mutual Life: Effective the first of this 
month, D. D. Briggs, C.L.U., Superin- 
tendent of Agencies for the Southern 
Division of the company, has established 
new headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia in 
the Rhodes Building. Formerly head- 
quarters for the Division was in the home 
office in New York City. 

James E. Laschinger, with the com- 
pany since 1931, has been named Manager 
of the Winnipeg Agency of the company. 
Most recently Mr. Laschinger was a 
member of the staff of the Director of 
Training at the company’s home office 
in New York. 


2 = 


Northwestern Mutual: Sam C. Pear- 


son, Jr., with the company since 1935, has 
been named Gencral Agent in Kansas 
City, Missouri, where he succeeds E. A. 
Hasek, who is continuing as a personal 
producer. 








Northwestern National: Verne 1. Hel. 
fenstein, with the company since 1938 
has been named General Agent for the 
company in Southwestern lowa with 
headquarters at 508 Liberty Building, 
Des Moines. 

x *«* *® 


Pacific Mutual: Edward B. Hibler, jor- 
merly editor of the Aetna Life magazine. 
“The Life Aetna-izer,” has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales promotion 

Kergie Moore, with the company since 
1938, has been named General Agent at 
Oakland, Calif., where he succeeds Ted 
Dreyer, C.L.U., who is continuing as a 
personal producer. 


x * *® 


Paul Revere Life: Merle E. l’an Epps, 
in the business since 1927 and with the 
company since 1944, has been named Gen- 
eral Agent in San Diego, California, 

Alexander A. McLeod, in the business 
since 1943 and most recently Field Di- 
rector of the Pacific Mutual, has been 
named General Agent for the company at 
Long Beach, California. 


John D. Borne (1941) has been named 
to succeed his father, Lewis, as general 
agent for the company as well as the 


Massachusetts Protective Association at 
Honolulu, Hawai. Borne, Sr., long ac- 
tive in the Worcester companies, 1s con- 
tinuing in personal production until his 
approaching retirement. 


x * * 


Penn Mutual Life: Frederic L. Park. 
hurst, in the business several years with 
the Faser Agency in Boston, has been 
named General Agent in Portland, Maine, 
where he succeeds Arthur S. Kilburn, who 
is continuing as a personal producer. 

WW’. N. Turner has been appointed Gen 
eral Agent in the newly established offic 
in Dayton, Ohio. 


x * * 


Prudential: Don K. Alford, C.L.U., with 
the company since 1936, has been named 
Superintendent of Agencies in charge 
of the eastern and metropolitan regions 
where he succeeds Donald Ek. Bishop, 
C.L.U., who is undertaking corresponding 
duties for territory to be served by the 
new southwestern home office in Houston. 

William P. Miller, Assistant General 
Counsel, has been transferred to the 
Western home office in Los Angeles, 
where he will serve as Counsel. He suc- 
ceeds Kenneth B. Hixson, who is re- 
turning to Newark to undertake legal 
work in connection with the establishing 
of another home office in Toronto. 

Ralph K. Steil, with the company since 
1928 and most recently Assistant Man- 
ager in the Kansas City Agency, has 
been named Manager in the Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Agency succeeding Herbert H. Linn, 
who is continuing as Associate Manager. 

Virgil Maul, with the company since 
1931, has been promoted to District Man- 
ager at Oil aw: Pa., where he succeeds 
George M. Gump, who takes over Pitts- 
burgh District Office # 3. 

Ernest F. LaCatre (1936) has _ been 
promoted to District Manager and trans- 
ferred to the top district office, succeeding 
Edward Cornell, who in turn took over 
Providence, R. I. District Office #1. 

Troy M. Ziglar, with the company since 
1941, and associate manager since 1945, 
has been promoted to manager of the 
company’s new Pasadena agency. 
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Republic National Life: Ralph E. 


Johnston, in the business since 1932, and 
John M. Brand, in the business several 
years, have been named Managers at 
Peoria, Illinois and Houston, Texas, re- 
spectively. 


x * *® 


Savings Banks Life Insurance Council: 
Irving A, J. Lawres, Vice President of 
the Manhattan Savings Bank, has been 
elected President of the New York Sav- 
ings Bank Life Insurance Council to 
succeed Alphonse A. LaPorte. 

Currently the Banks of New York have 
$163,140,000 of life insurance in force. 


x * * 


State Life of Indiana: E/mer W. Gar- 
vin, Jr., C.L.U., in the business since 1938 
and most recently Assistant Branch Man- 
ager for the Metropolitan in Pittsburgh, 
has been named Manager ot the company’s 
agency in that city. Mr. Garvin succeeds 
L. D. Bell, who has retired to attend to 
personal interests in California. 

Robert E. Smith, in the business since 
1920 and most recently a supervisor for 
the Metropolitan in Detroit, has been 
named Manager in that city, where he 
succeeds Charles N. McClure, who is 
continuing as a personal producer. 

E. O. Lytle, in the business over 20 
years, has been named Manager of the 
new Decatur, Illinois Agency. 

Paul M. Smith, Jr., formerly with the 
New England Mutual Life at Columbus, 
Ohio and the Commonwealth Life at 
Louisville, Kentucky, has been appointed 
agency secretary in the home office. 


x -M x 
State Mutual: Harold V. Lyons, in the 


business several years and most recently 
assistant actuary in the Pan-American 
Life, has been named Actuary—Group 
Department. He is a Fellow in the So- 
ciety of Actuaries. 

W. Birch Douglass, in the business 
since 1939, has been named general agent 
for the company in Richmond, Virginia, 
with headquarters in the State Planters 
Bank Building. In this capacity he suc- 
ceeds Benjamin Cottrell who is continu- 
ing as a personal producer. 


x* * * 


Sun Life of Canada: 4. J. Moore 
(1924) and J. W. Ritchie (1930) have 
been promoted from Assistant to Asso- 
ciate Actuaries. At the same time Ll. J. 
Brown (1928) was advanced from 
Mathematician to Assistant Actuary. All 
are Fellows of the Society of Actuaries. 


x * * 


The Travelers: Harlan H. Winn (1929), 


most recently Manager of the Life, Acci- 
dent and Group lines for the company in 
Houston, Texas, has been appointed As- 
sistant Superintendent of Agencies in the 
home office. 

Albert R. Enderle (1940), most re- 
cently Manager at Jacksonville, Florida, 
has been named his successor. 


x * * 
Union Mutual Life: Robert T. Gorrie, 
with the company since 1948 in the home 


office agency, has been named Assistant 
Director of Agencies. 
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Easy Hard Work? 


Sure! Surprise yourself how easy it is 
to work hard with Bankers National. It’s 
the sincere, friendly interest in your 
production and personal problems that 
does it—an interest shared by everyone 
at the Home Office—and that goes for 


the President, too! 


Rubers 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 





RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE e¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
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COOPERATION AND 
COMPETITION 


LL companies and fraternal so- 

cieties in the life insurance 
business in Canada strive to improve 
their services and make a bigger 
contribution each year to the task 
of making Canadians the best life 
insured people in the world, Gordon 
C. Cumming, president of the Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation, said in an address before 
the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Fraternal Association last month. 


Mr. Cumming said that the co- 
operative and the competitive nature 
of life insurance in this country 
could scarcely be more dramatically 
displayed than it is by his appear- 
ance on the program. He continued ; 

“T sometimes wonder if the peo- 
ple of Canada fully realize their pe- 
culiar good fortune in this important 
matter of life insurance. 

“Here you are—-the officers of 
upwards of twenty different Cana- 
dian and United States fraternal so- 
cieties—selling life insurance to 
Canadians in competition with each 
other and with the sixty-odd British, 


We Calute.. 


the members of Bankers Life’s 


field organization who, during 


our Anniversary Campaign just 


ended, accounted for another 


outstanding production record. 


pleas LIFE 


*< INSURANCE COMPANY 





Of NEBRASKA 


HOME OFFICE 
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LINCOLN : 


United States and Canadian insur. 
ance companies doing business jp 
Canada. Your societies are truly 
co-operative in every sense of that 
term because you have no sharehold. 
ers and have a genuine fraternity 
as one of your guiding objects. Your 


‘ presiding ofhcer 1s the president oj 


one of the largest societies in Canada 
—Mr. Rene Pare of Montreal, | 
La Societe des Artisans Canadiens. 
rancais. 

“Here am I, an officer of an old 
established Canadian company, 
strong competitor of your societies, 
undertaking to talk to you abow 
what I have learned during mor 
than twenty years as a life insurane 
company man, so that you may com. 
pete more effectively with the com 
panies I represent here today. 


“Ves, do 


we co-operate— -COM- 
panies with companies, societies 
with societies and societies with 


companies—for the welfare of th 
institution of life insurance and th 
five million Canadians who are look. 
ing to your societies and our com: 
panies for a large part of their finan. 
cial independence. On _ the 

hand, we certainly do compete. 


other 


“Canadians buy their life insur-§ 


ance in the widest, most competitiv: 


“Ee ph 


market in the world—and enjoy all § 


the price and other advantages in- 
herent in such a market. They bu 
from one or more of your twenty 


different societies—French or Eng- 


lish, Canadian or United States: or§ 


they buy from one or more of the 
four British or eighteen American 
or forty-odd Canadian companies-— 
some purely mutual and some with 
shareholders—which are 


arltine oe 


De RO Oey, Re 


active ing 


Canada; or they buy from both so-f 


cieties and companies. 
“All operate under 


strong insur-f 


ance laws and government supervi- : 
sion ; all provide sound insurance at 


the lowest cost the 
requirements; all freely exchange 
information about improved _tech- 
niques and sales ideas and other 
matters. 


“All benefit from the oft-repeated 
and true statement that no policy- 
holder in a Canadian legal reserve 
life insurance company has ever lost 


managements § 
can fix consistent with government § 


ae 


Pe es 


a dollar through the non-payment of | 


the amount guaranteed under his 


policy at death or on maturity.” 


Best’s Life News 
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HOSPITAL ADMISSIONS PLAN 


OSPITALIZATION plans 
Hi under group contracts of the 
private insurance carriers in New 
York City and much of the metro- 
politan area will be streamlined in 
a new arrangement announced last 
month by the Health Insurance 
Council, comprising the leading 
trade associations in the life and 
casualty insurance fields. It went 
into effect on June 12. The cost of 
installing it is being borne by the 
insurance companies. 

Known as the New York Hos- 
pital Admission Plan, this arrange- 
ment relieves the person insured of 
the responsibility of taking care of 
the hospital .bill except any portion 
of it which may be greater than the 
benefits to which he is entitled. This 
is done by putting the benefits on a 
service basis, with direct payments 
to the hospital by the companies. 
Furthermore, the new plan will fa- 
cilitate a person’s admission to a 
hospital since he will be immediately 
identifiable through records kept at 
the hospital. 


Forward Step 


The Health Insurance Council 
hailed the new arrangement as an- 
other forward step in the progres- 
sive evolution of voluntary health 
insurance, which in the compara- 
tively few years of its existence has 
grown to the point where it is now 
helping more than two-fifths of the 
nation’s population to meet the un- 
predictable costs of hospital and 
medical care. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons covered under more 
than 1,900 group hospital plans of 
the private insurance companies will 


benefit under the new arrangement. 
Approximately 140 hospitals are 
participating in the agreement de- 
veloped by representatives of the 
Greater New York Hospital Asso- 
ciation and the Association of Pri- 
vate Hospitals in cooperation with 
the insurance business as_ repre- 
sented by the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America and the Bureau 
of Accident and Health Undrs. 

The action makes New York the 
fifth of the nation’s large cities in 
which private insurance companies 
have streamlined benefits under 
group hospital contracts. The other 
four are Chicago, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee and Cleveland. 

The New York City plan is pat- 
terned after the one that is now 
operating in Chicago. One of its 
principal elements is the Group Hos- 
pitalization Information Card, pre- 
pared by the insurance company and 
made a part of hospital records. 
This makes possible immediate 
identification when application for 
hospital admission is made since it 
carries the name of the employer or 
group policyholder, the telephone 
contact for confirming the existence 
and the extent of the patient’s cov- 
erage, the name of the insurer, the 
name and address of the individual 
or organization who pays the claims, 
and a brief description of the cover- 
age provided by the group contract. 
Along with this a uniform claim 
form has been prepared by which 
the patient authorizes the hospital 
to receive direct payment from the 
insurance company. 

The majority of the membership 
of the Greater New York Hospital 
Association and the Association of 
Private Hospitals, representing over 


90% of the combined number of 
beds in these two groups, has al- 
ready enrolled in the New York 
Hospital Admissions Plan. Other 
hospitals have imdicated their inten- 
tion to participate in the plan. 


EMPLOYMENT PEAK 


MPLOYMENT in the life in- 

surance business in the U. S. 
was at an all-time peak at the start 
of the year, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. Total employ- 
ment was 336,500, of which 109,300 
were home office employees, 190,- 
800 were agents or agency heads 
and the remaining 36,400 were 
agency cashiers and clerks. 


Present employment in the busi- 
ness is 37 per cent greater than in 
1940, the greatest gain having been 
in home office employees, to handle 
the rapidly expanding total of busi- 
ness on the books. Life insurance 
in force in the U. S. is now ap- 
proaching twice the “40 total. 

Of the more than third of a 
million employees in life insurance, 
32 per cent were women, which 
compares with 28 per cent in 1940, 
the number of women employees 
having increased by 40,000 in the 
intervening years to this year’s 108,- 
800. 

The 190,800 agency forces of the 
business, handiing all sales and field 
service details, included some 5,000 
women agents. Numbering only 
about one-fifth more than the agents 
of *40, the men and women in this 
year’s agency forces are handling 
more than twice the purchases of ten 
years ago. 


The personnel figures reported by 
the Institute follow: 





ACTUARY 


background prefe 





A group of mid-west Blue Cross-Blue Shield Plans is seeking the 
services of an experienced actuary; one with accident and health 

faves some traveling required; splendid oppor- 
tunity for man who can qualify; reasonable starting salary; give 
full particulars as to age, experience, and salary requirements; 
all replies answered; confidential. Box L-40. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street 
New York 7, New York 


WANTED 








For July, 1950 














Jan.1 Jan.1 Jan. 1 
1948 1949 1950 
Home Office 
De wuwe'sdsdeds 35,300 35,800 37,500 
We ecdecéec 66,100 70,300 71,800 
Total ........ 101,400 106,100 109,300 
Agencv Cashiers 
and Clerks 
|. are 3,900 3,800 4,100 
Women ........ 30,600 31,800 32,300 
Total ....... 34,500 35,600 36,400 
Agents and 
Agency Managers 
wad U saceur unt 173,900 179,500 186,100 
ec cdcuase 5,200 5,100 4,700 
Es <u vednn 179,100 184,600 190,800 
Total 
Wh "ac davokee sé 213,100 219,100 227,700 
WOOO “w'ecedécc 101,900 107,200 108,800 
Ce 315,000 326,300 336,500 
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Haquitable New York 
(Apartment rT Ely rere Mar. 90 
‘Buying Freight Cars) ............ May 77 
Now geounntives) bovsesinaneadcebal Inuly 34 
metate Life, Orlando 
(New Company) ..........sseee0. June 37 
Farm Bureau Life, Columbus 
TPPORUREIOD ccc cccwecicccccvcces June 37 


Franklin Life, Sore eld 

(Hands Elected V.P.) .......+....Feb. 36 
General American, St. Louis 

(McHaney Executive V.P.) ...... Mar. 90 
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(Grosscup Chairman) ............ Mar. 91 

(Executive Changes) ............ Apr. 94 
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ee te Feb. 
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2E2E2SS geee 28 78 € 8B SB § 
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(Home Office Change) ............ July 39 
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inist Lif % Cosuatt , Minneapolis 
MvNe 71 I Gusageseeees BO. 41 


ow 
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(New Company) .......2.-seeeess Mar. 102 
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Security Benefit Assn., Topeka 

(Changes to Old Line) ........... Mar. 103 
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Travelers, Hartford 
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Miss Doogan A Senior Officer) -- Feb. 49 
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(Boardman, Sr. Dies) ............ May 89 
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a rr cr. Pn, TO, .ccccccecsoventdccosecenee 6S 
ny (SR ais on oo ws catisent§ 60esus bedias 4 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. ......ccccccccccccccces 37 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada ................000eeeees vd) 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. ...............6..066. td 
Ce i | ecctcbeesecetecsceesche 39 
i i RS eel. aE el heeed oebeeens dl 41 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. ..................0005- S4 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. .............ccseeeeeeeeeeees 38 
re, ee wink cubes d scousecbseeveteves {s 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ..............6465 30 
rs i Se Ws. cncgeeee0ceseeeet es bbdetsdecsoes 32 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kan. ...........6000eeeeeeeee oh 
Nelson and Warren, St. Lowls, Mo. ......cccsecccscccccccccecs SS 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. ...........66eeccceweeweee 4 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. ..........666:. 24 
Cs AOR, CRE, onc ccc ccccesccescocccececes fi) 
ns on Cn, Be. we jo ceccecceseceeceeccucosescece 36 
Ohio National Life. Cincinnati, Ohio ...... .........ceeeeeeeee 14 
ee ee ee ES, "UTE, cc ccccececescecencoeetsecncees 63 
Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, Ill. .............. cc eee enes 30 
Parsons Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. .........ccccccccccsvvcces 80) 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, MASS. ..cccccccccccccccccccccces 2 
OOOO RAE, WUMMMOOEE, BMG. ccc ccccccccecvccccccscccceccseses 36 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, i: ovtundb dw dn6ewt.shsene conn oO 
Pilot Life, Greensboro, N.C. ....cccccccsccccces Inside Front coe 
Policy holder's National Life, meee meee GB BA cccccecesess t} 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. .............. m4 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa. ...............556e eens o 


Remington a. Inc. (Management Controls Division), 


New “York. ORS EEE EE OPE Py EE EY ee ty 71 2 
Royal Sccueier ce, BOE MONE, Bec Me cceconredcsncvecicees 76 
Santa Rita Hotel, Tucson, APrisOMe ....ccsccccesccsvvccsscees os 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, VA. ....cccccccccsccvcccsvccssccsece 41 
BPOCRGOE . REOCRE, We. BER, BEOs cccccdccccccccdéeccccccnecccces m) 
SD Gi, ees TU, HUE, lc Melo cdccpececevoccesesocccectse 74 
Soundscriber Corp., New Haven, Conn. ...........00000-e0ees is 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. ................0008. RS 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. .............05- RS 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio .............6 cc eee wenee 6 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. ...........00cccceececcceces 34 
United Insurance, Chicago, Ill. ....cccccceccccccccccccccccccce #2 
United Life & Accident, Concord. N. H. ........... cc eee nees 3 
United Service & Research, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. ............ 46 
West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. ............0eseeeeeeees 90) 
Weston Company, Byron. Dalton, Mass. ...........0.00e0e08s iL 
Wickenden, Morss and Associates, New York, N. Y. ......... 8S 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York. N. RS Pere 8S 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, > thaebhakidabeds &S 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, i Area 88 


Best’s Life News 
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